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OL. Arthur Woods, Chairman of President 

Hoover’s Committee on Unemployment, spoke to 
the Women’s Clubs October 28 and urged them as 
housekeepers to do their share towards restoring 
business equilibrium by encour- 
aging redecorating and refur- 
nishing even in small jobs. 
Judging from the successful 
sales that are being held this 
thought is already in the minds 


of many who are spending freely where good values are 
offered. 
W. & J. Sloane’s have been having a $3,000,000 


clearance sale during the past month. John Wana- 
maker followed it with one of the largest oriental rug 
sales on record. Macy advertised $180,000 worth of 
upholstery goods at 50% reduction, and it was aston- 
ishing how many people in New York City had money 
to spend on fine merchandise. On the opening day of 
the sale at Sloane’s 5,000 people were clocked at the 
door and at least 1,000 got by before they started to 
count. And so with other clearance sales all over the 
United States. 


THE “BUY NOW” 
MOVEMENT 
STIMULATED BY 


RECENT SALES 
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the country. The big stores have discovered that a 
vast horde of money can always be released when the 
public is given an inducement. The national banks 
are packed with money. The New York savings 
banks have such an accumulation that many of the 
’ leading institutions have been compelled to reduce 

their interest rate because they can’t find investments 
fast enough for their surplus. Our country has never 
at any time been fundamentally wrong. 

Conditions are due entirely to a state of mind. 
It was a state of mind two years ago that counted the 
profits that never materialized and it’s the same state 
of mind that is counting disasters that will never 
happen. 

Merchandise houses all over the country are ac- 
cumulating ready cash through clearance sales and 
will soon be forced into the market to spend it in re- 
placement of «depleted stocks. With the decorators 
there are many accumulated orders held up but ready 
to go into work just as soon as the economic hysteria 
subsides. 


ND now window shades are coming into recog- 
nition as the logical contribution to the color 
aesthetics of- a building. In the home they have 
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always been so recognized, but in the greater struc- 
tures they have been generally 


THE USE OF : 
regarded as mere articles of 

WINDOW SHADES utility. 

TO OBTAIN COLOR Sometime ago, however, 
William Van Allen, the archi- 

CHARM 


tect, wishing to obtain ex- 
terior color charm, and being utterly unable to get 
it in stone-work, utilized shades close to the windows 
at 421 Seventh Ave., N.E. corner of Thirty-third 
St. 

And he has brought the same thought to 
bear in the Chrysler Building, the tallest building in 
the world, 1,050 ft. (I understand that the new 
Empire State Building will be 1,200 ft.) Mr. Van 
Allen wished, in the employment of 4,000 window 
shades, to preserve the integrity of the color scheme 
of the Chrysler Building, so light shades were ordered 
for the lower sixteen floors to harmonize with the 
light brick work. Only black shades could be used 
between the nineteenth and twenty-second stories, 
where dark metal spandrels separated the windows of 
one story from those of the next. Black horizontal 
bands run around the building at the twenty-fourth, 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth floors and there black 
shades are used to complete the architect’s design. 

In the three vertical motifs that extend up the face 
of the tower on Lexington Avenue it was important 
that the windows should appear as light as possible— 
white shades were assigned to them. All the way up 
the corners of the tower heavy black horizontals 
sweep out to the edge to balance the vision and break 
monotony. 

Again black shades were used. Above the 
sixty-first floor it was vital to subordinate all win- 
dows in order to blend the masonry of the tower into 
the brilliant steel of the dome. Light colored window 
shades did the trick. 


HE decorative quality of color seems to be get- 
ting into every field of industry. The makers 
of kitchenware are thinking in terms of Interior Dec- 
oration—the bathroom men, converters of sheetings 
and towelings—and now actual- 
ly at the annual meeting of the 
ace Eastern Ice Association, Octo- 
ber 23, Mr. Pankey, the presi- 
dent of the Interstate Service Corporation, announced 
that housewives will soon be able to purchase tinted 
ice to match the color schemes of their kitchens or 
refrigerators. No joke about it. Mr. Pankey said 
that the process soon will be placed in operation. 
Tinted ice cubes have long been in use by owners of 
electric and gas refrigerators but for those who do not 
possess these contrivances to be able to purchase red 
or pink or mauve blocks will be a novelty. 


NOW COLORED 
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M rs. Christine Frederick, who is a “counsel- 
or” on marketing and director of the Apple- 
croft Home Experiment Station, Greenlawn, L. L., 
was invited to talk recently to the dry goods trade at 
the opening session in Boston of 
the Chamber of Commerce Con- 
IN ference, on the subject of retail 
RETAILING distribution, and she reiterated 
what we have been saying of 
late, and she said it to them di- 
rect, and they had to swallow it. 

“In my opihion,” she said, “the retailer dealers 
haven't done“the best job possible in studying Mrs. 
Consumer and understanding her needs in matters of 
dress and furnishing her home.” : 

“We have no prejudices,” she said, “against the 
chain stores because they helped us break down the old 
cobwebbed era’of the open sugar barrel, and the cat 
on the bread counter, but the five outstanding defi- 
ciencies of their retailing system are as follows: 

“1. Over emphasis on price cuts, ‘bargains’ and 
misleading price statements. 


DEFICIENCIES 


SYSTEMS 


> Limited stock, narrow range of assortments 
a , 
and sizes. 


“3. Unsatisfactory distribution of goods, particu- 
larly new and improved products of manufacturers 
and trade-marked merchandise. 

“4, Unintelligent, inadequate clerks. 

“5. Unsatisfactory or limited store service. 


“Women are no longer ‘bargain fiends’, especially 
women of the higher class income ranges. Women 
read more about merchandise through the splendid 
educational work of national advertisers and are no 
longer naive and credulous; thus we have developed a 
more critical mind to make buying comparison; we 
have learned real values, and refuse to buy low, cheap, 
inartistic merchandise at any price. Further, thou- 
sands of us women are working.outside the home and 
are economically independent, and thus place a money 
value on our own shopping time and effort. The con- 
sumer is no longer in the market-basket era, who re- 
joices in odd lots, seconds and the economy of spend- 
ing carfare and an hour of her time to buy a $1.25 
shirt for .99. The greater the increase of wealth, the 
higher the buying standards, the more women drawing 
a weekly pay-envelope, the less ‘price-cutting’ will 
serve as retail bait. 


Stores Limited Stocks 
“No fault of this present robot system is more 
pernicious and more repressing in its effects on the 
consumer than the chain-store practice of carrying 
only limited stocks and incomplete assortments. 
“What women want is better merchandising, and 
(Continued on page 137) 











THE COPYRIGHT BILL UD 


TO SENATE COMMITTEE 
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of Representatives, the Bill was reported out 


on July 2, 1930, passed the House of Representatives. On J uly 
3 the Bill was introduced, read twice, and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Patents where it is known as H. 


The Senate will convene in December and the bill 
will then come up before the Patent Committee com- 
posed of Chas. W. Waterman, Chairman, Colorado, 
(Republican), Geo. W. Norris, Nebraska, (Republi- 
can), Phillips L. Goldsborough, Maryland, (Re publi- 
can), Felix Hebert, Rhode Island, (Republican), El- 
lison D. Smith, South Carolina, (Democrat), Edwin 
S. Broussard, Louisiana, (Democrat), and C. C. Dill, 
Washington, (Democrat). 

The Retail Dry Goods Association is the only as- 
sociation out of nearly 500 that still objects to the bill. 

All the Educational societies, Art societies, 
Decorators, Legal and Manufacturing associations 
have endorsed the bill, and the persistent opposition of 
the Dry Goods Association leads me to believe that it’s 
largely factional. 

Certainly there are many retailers in that as- 
sociation who suffer by design piracy just as 
much as the manufacturers. 

Certainly the better class retailers must be 
disturbed when they discover that their exclusive 
patterns, purchased by them in good faith, have 
been copied and offered by the lower grade deal- 
ers, members of their own association, killing 
their chance of profits and destroying the value 
of stock in hand. . 

Commissioner of Patents, Robertson, and 
Commissioner of Copyright, Solsberg, are both 
strong for the bill as it stands. Legal support is 
given it by the Bar Association, and industry at 
large is unanimous in its favor. 

Secretary Hoover sent to Paris in 1925 a 
delegation to study the arts in industry at the 
Exposition. There were over a hundred men 
and women on that delegation, leaders in tex- 
tiles, ceramics, glassware, silverware, furniture, 
and metalware. The reports that were made to 
Washington closed with the recommendation 


FTER many years of patient labor on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the Design Copyright Bill, as finally amended by 
H. D. Williams, attorney and through the persistent advocacy 
of Mr. Vestal, Chairman of the Patent Committee of the House 
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that if art is to develop in Amer- 
ica it should be protected by a 
copyright law. 

And what about the survey, 
Art in Industry, by Charles R. 
Richards, a survey conducted 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society of Vocational Ed- 
ucation; a survey that covered 
500 pages, that had the as- 
sistance of the ablest men in the 
costume, textile, jewelry, silver- 
ware, furniture, lighting fixture, 
wall paper, ceramic, and printing 
trades? And what about the 
conclusion of this survey’? See 
page 482. 

“A copyright law is shortly to be brought before 
Congress. We need enactment of a law that will 
protect design from being copied and stolen. Such a 
practice affects our progress and advancement in 
quality. It penalizes the progressive and forward 
looking manufacturer.” 

The Bill has had extraordinary support from ail 
classes, with the exception of the Retail Dry Goods 
Association. A delegation from this Association ap- 
peared before the Patent Committee and aired all of 
their views; but the Committee went on record as be- 
ing in no degree in sympathy with them, and on July 
2nd unanimously reported favorably on the Bill. 

The House has already passed the Bill, and I pre- 
dict that the Senate will be equally sympathetic and 
grant the long delayed justice it will afford. It is up 
to all men who wish this legislation to address their 


iN 


unanimously, and 


R. 11852. 


O N Tuesday, November 25, 12:30 P.M., a get-to- 
gether luncheon will be held in New York under 
the auspices of the League for the Suppression of 
Design Piracy. The call is issued by 
Henry D. Williams, Chairman, Patent Committee, American 
Bar Association; 
# ange H. Arens, Director of Industrial Styling, Calkins & 
“William Arlt, President, Textile Designer’s Guild of America; 


Alon Bement, Secretary, The Art Center; 
Mary Bendelari, President, Sandelari, Inc., for the Shoe 
Designers ; 


C. R. Clifford, Chairman, Design Registration League; 

William Exton, Jr., Washington Representative; 

C. A. Glassgold, Secretary, American Union Decorative Artists 
& Craftsmen; 

Ivan Gotshal, Legal Representative of the Silk Association 

of America; ‘ 

Albert T. Ried, Chairman, Copyright Committees, Artists’ 
—— Society of Illustrators, American Artists’ Professional 

ague. 


All in sympathy with the movement are invited to 
attend. For cards address H. Walser, secretary of the 


Luncheon Committee, 420 Lexington Ave., Room 1727 
New York City. 
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Senators and to express themselves in its favor. 

The Dry Goods Association will certainly be on 
hand, and their influence must be combatted. They 
have the organization, the clerical force, and they 
might as well keep them busy protesting against this 
Bill as any other which seems to interfere with them. 

I doubt very much if there is ten per cent of the 
membership of their Association that ever read the 
Bill or know what it provides. I firmly believe that 
the Association members are led like a lot of sheep by 
a few—and the very few. 

For the Bill is just as much in the interest of the 
reputable retailer as the wholesaler. 





A RECENT FABRIC BOOK 

NEW publication by the Frederick A. Stokes Co., 

reaches the public at a very timely moment. It 
is entitled ‘““Weaves and Draperies,” Classic and Mod- 
ern, by Helen Churchill Candee, author of “The Tap- 
estry Book,” “Decorative Styles and Periods,” etc., 
and will capture the attention of a large body of the 
purchasing public who are interested not alone in the 
acquisition of art furnishings for their homes, or to 
place in the homes of others, but who are also inter- 
ested in the historical sources from which these things 
have been derived. 

The history of human progress could almost be 
traced in the development throughout the centuries of 
decorative fabrics, and on this fact the author has 
seized as a theme to be woven into a very readable 
story of events which have contributed to the pro- 
duction and development of the materials which form 
her subject on this occasion. 

The author has painted the significance of his- 
torical events in their influence upon fabric manufac- 
ture with a full and generous palette. She has also 
brought to the interpretation of these materials a typi- 
cally feminine appreciation of the art quality of cer- 
tain types of fabric expressions, and has created an 
altogether charming story of fabric development that 
is as interesting as it is instructive. 

The book is embellished by a generous quantity of 
fabric reproductions from the Metropolitan Museum, 
Boston Museum and Chicago Museum, with frontis- 
piece in color and sixty-four illustrations in black and 
white, and is conveniently divided chronologically into 
chapters which carry one through the story of devel- 
opment down to the present time. 

The price, without postage, is $5.00. 


W. Epwarps & Son, Rochester, N. Y., announce 

e the fact that Mrs. Beatrice W. Hutton, formerly 

of Belle Maison, Wanamaker’s, New York, and re- 

cently with the interior decorating department of the 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., >is now in charge of the 
Edwards Decorative Service. 


SELLS 3500 CURTAINS IN ONE DAY 


OWEVER one may philosophize concerning 

business conditions and suggestions for their im- 
provement, there are no opinions quite so convincing 
as those which quote what someone has accomplished 
under similar difficult circumstances. ; 

From Earle C. Howells, divisional merchandise 
manager of home furnishings with Kobacker’s, Gary, 
Ind., comes the following highly-interesting letter. 

“With all the prevailing note of pessimism, I am 
glad to report that I am on my second purchasing 
trip to the New York markets in less than six weeks. 

I am also very happy to note the greatly-increased 
activity in the wholesale districts since my previous 
visit and the tendency to look on the brighter side of 
things. 

It is true that the public is reluctant to buy, but 
I have demonstrated to my satisfaction that if offered 
unusual values they will respond in a surprisingly 
generous fashion. 

I recently held a one-day curtain promotion at 
one price for a choice of six types of curtains—lace 
panels, marquisette panels, five-piece ruffled sets, four- 
piece sets, criss cross and tailored pairs—and sold out 
3500 units to within a dozen or two of the entire as- 
sortment. 

I think we all talk and think “depression” entire- 
ly too much. ‘This attitude gets to the people on the 
firing line—the sales staff and they, unconsciously—Oor 
otherwise, reflect it to the customer with a resultant 
falling off in their individual percentage of sales from 
an almost normal customer contact. 

Again, I think the average buyer is making a mis- 
take in his merchandising of “good” or special “buys.” 
Let us say for instance he is able to purchase a lot 
of regular sixty-five cent curtains for fifty or fifty-five 
cents. He reasons that volume has decreased and 
likewise profit earnings are down because of heavier 
mark-downs. Here is a curtain he has been selling 
for one dollar. So instead of stimulating his buying 
public with this curtain value at seventy-nine cents, in 
the same way that he has been stimulated and encour- 
aged by his manufacturer (and many times this is the 
only real reason a manufacturer makes such a sacri- 
fice) he says “Oh well. I'll mark it the same old 
price of one dollar and thereby make the department 
look stronger.” 

The result: Either the public won’t buy his regu- 
lar value curtains or else a “live wire” next door gets 
the “biz” because he sells his “special buy’’ to the con- 
sumer at a special value and reasons “well I’ll get 
more if I can, and if I can’t, then my competitor can’t, 
and we'll both sell regular goods.” 

I think conditions are like a boulder on a moun- 
tain side. A few hearty boosts for business and it 
will gather momentum of its own very quickly. 








AN EAST INDIAN HANGING IN 
THE W. & J. SLOANE EXHIBIT OF 
PRINTED AND PAINTED TOILES 


Of interest because of its extra- 
ordinary width. See text on 
page 100. 
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THE EMERSON STUDY IN THE 
HOUSE OF THE CONCORD 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT 
CONCORD, MASS. 
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THE CARPET MEN 
AND DECORATOR 


if THE FLOOR COVERING TRADE 
NEGLECTING A GREAT POTENTIAL 
MARKET? 


OME years ago the Carpet Club thought it would 

be a good thing to have Frank Alvah Parsons 
give them a talk on the subject of the CARPET ANp ITs 
RELATIONS TO INTERIOR DECORATION, 

They thought he might encourage higher stand- 
ards, and be an inspiration to manufacturers and de- 
signers alike. 

So Mr. Parsons appeared and gave one of his de- 
lightful lectures, full of sparkle and wit; he talked for 
a full hour. He knew his subject. He knew the 
decorator-made room. He knew that the decorator 
was so well taken care of by the upholstery trade that 
he naturally thought first of draperies and walls and 
furniture; and this was the type of room that he 
visualized as he spoke. And when he had finished he 
hadn’t said a word about carpets. 

Over in the rear of the audience W. D. Gardner, 
Nelson Clark, Donovan, and Colonel Tobey were 
bunched together, and when the speaker had concluded 
this coterie went to a quick huddle of resentment— 
that a talk to the Carpet Club should have ignored all 
reference to carpeting. 

“We don’t want to appear to heckle him,” ob- 
served one of them, “but we certainly can’t let this 
meeting adjourn without getting some reaction. We 
have invited manufacturers and designers to come 
here, and we have got to give them something to think 
about. I am going to ask Mr. Parsons specifically 
just what he would advise under certain conditions.” 

So said he: ‘“Mr. Parsons, we have listened with 
great interest to your remarks, and you seem to have 
covered in a convincing way about everything except- 
ing the floor of a room; and being in the carpet busi- 
ness, that’s the thing that particularly interests us. So 
would you not give us the benefit of your ideas on the 
floor treatment, for instance, of the dining room?” 

“Why certainly,” said Mr. Parsons. “It’s very 
simple psychology. What is the function of the 
dining room? The dining room is where we meet to 
gladden the inner man. It’s a room dedicated to 
Epicurus, and here the substance of his philosophy— 
the beautiful table, the linens, the glasses, the viands— 
contribute to the enjoyment of the feast. The side- 
board reflects the glint of silverware; the cabinets are 


rich in ceramics, the soft lights overhead giving the 
calm of dusk and hush the colorings in the draperies. 
There must be nothing to disturb or distract our mind 
from the epicurean function. If our eyes may wander 
to the floor, they must not meet a jarring note. The 
carpet should be subdued, and of just one tone—a 
neutral, unobtrusive tone that merges into obscurity. 
Get the idea?” 

The bunch got the idea all right but it didn’t quite 
satisfy them. 

So Mr. Donovan rose and observed: “And the 
drawing room, Mr. Parsons; we are very often called 
upon for suggestions for the drawing room.” 

“Oh, the treatment is obvious,” said the lecturer, 
“because after all the drawing room reflects our social 
status. It should have dignity and charm, and the 
carpet should of course cooperate in this result. 
Bear in mind that it is in the drawing room that we 
meet our friends. It is here that we display our art 
treasures, and the ladies display their gowns; and we 
must always realize that the room should be a back- 
ground to individuality, either animate or inanimate. 
Here we entertain with bridge, or teas, soirees or 
musicales ; and I can see nothing for the drawing room 
more satisfactory as a background than a carpet in 
absolute contrast to the radiance of the surroundings 
—just a quiet, restful, perfectly plain toned carpet.” 

Mr. Gardner looked at Mr. Donovan a bit dis- 
couraged. Colonel Tobey had nothing to say. Mr. 
Clark, however, attempted one last effort: 

“All very interesting, Mr. Parsons, but what 
would you suggest for the library?” 

Mr. Parsons folded his hands and contemplated 
the ceiling. 

“Books,” he observed dreamily ; “books and books. 
The walls lined with books, with bits of color here and 
there. And at night, when the curtains close in the 
scene of repose, and we draw up the armchair to the 
fireplace and adjust the reading light, we are in a con- 
templative mood, are we not? Now the treatment of a 
room such as this should be quite different to that of 
the dining room er the drawing room.” 

Everybody seemed relieved, and happier. 

“There must be no distraction,” he continued. 
“The lights of the room are lowered, even the colors of 
the book bindings, the furniture coverings and curtains 
are cast into shade. The very atmosphere in these mo- 
ments of contemplation seem permeated with a dim 
cathedral glow., And should your eyes wander from 
your book to the floor there must be nothing there to 
jar your thoughts. Therefore, for this room a carpet 
must be used of a crooning note, soft and undisturbing 
—a deep gray for instance, a perfectly plain toned 
carpet.” 

The coterie in the corner had nothing further to say. 
The designers from Philadelphia and the manufactur- 
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ers from various puints of the compass were silent. 

But all that Mr. Parsons had to say that evening 
was quite correct. His teachings were always cor- 
rect. Nevertheless, the theory of color harmonization 
would be just as logical if the floor was all aglow with 
the color of Spanish tiles and gorgeous rugs and the 
draperies and furniture and walls the neutral tone. 

But what has the carpet trade ever done to ad- 
vance this scheme of decoration? There are thou- 
sands of decorators in America, large and small, and 
if their tastes run to draperies, wall fabrics, and furni- 
ture it is because the carpet trade has been always too 
commercial-minded to cooperate with them, and like 
Henry Ford, have regarded “art as the bunk” and the 
decorator a goldarned nuisance. 

This attitude is also reflected in retail. If you go 
into a department store you will find delightful ex- 
ample rooms in the upholstery department. If you 
go into the furniture department you find similar 
rooms filled with the power of suggestion, but you 
seldom if ever find anything of the sort in the carpet 
department. 

The furniture manufacturers have managed to 
make valuable allies of the decorator. They furnish 
him liberally with photographs and blueprints; they 
give him intelligent service. 

The carpet men could do the same; not only fur- 
nish photographs but samples of materials to show 
quality and weave. 

The cut-order houses and jobbers are doing what 
they can along this line but the manufacturers are 
contributing precious little to assist them. Why leave 
all the educational literature to firms like the Bigelow- 
Sanford Co.? 

What is the matter with an educational campaign 
through the Carpet Institute that is doing such excel- 
lent work in other diréctions ? 

“Art is the bunk, and the decorator a goldarn 
nuisance.” 

If Henry Ford, a decidedly commercially minded 
man.could acquire a new vision, I believe there’s hope 
for the carpet industry. I would suggest they change 
their spectacles.—C. R. C. 


THE TREE OF LIFE DESIGN 


N page 97 of this issue we show an interesting 
Q) Indian hanging among the painted and printed 
toiles being exhibited at W. & J. Sloane’s. This print 
is 102 inches wide without a seam, and is described 
in Sloane’s catalogue of the exhibit as follows: 

“Eighteenth Century Indian print, hand-blocked 
hanging, done probably for some prince on a specially 
built hand-loom. Extraordinary piece as regards size 
and interest.” 

The pattern of this print is a variation on the 
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well-known Tree of Life design, which appears in 
Indian arts and crafts so frequently. This design is 
based on an ancient legend which originated possibly 
in the North West Provinces.” According to the leg- 
end, there was a tree which grew alone on a mountain 
top. Yearly this tree increased in size and in the 
number of its branches, until finally it was so large 
that it became a landmark for the peasants in the 
valleys. At dawn and at evening it seemed to these 
simple folk that the tree took on active life, its branches 
and leaves twisting and turning mysteriously. Closer 
inspection disclosed that what the peasants thought 
were moving leaves and branches were a great number 
of birds fluttering about and using the tree as a rest- 
ing place. 

As birds are supposed, according to the Brahmin- 
istic belief, to contain the souls of what once were 
men, undergoing the perils and pains of existence in 
the bodies of the lower forms of life in reparation for 
their sins, the peasants gave to the tree the title of 
“The Living Tree”; which title has become changed 
in the course of years to that of “The Tree of Life.” 

This legend with variations is limited to no par- 
ticular part of India, but is found in every section 
throughout its wide expanse, and is therefore discern- 
ible in certain forms of Indian art from every section 
of the country. 

The print we illustrate is part of the collection, in- 
cluding the Holden group, gathered by William Sloane 
Coffin for the exhibit. Many of the other pieces were 
illustrated in our last issue. 


SOME IMPORTANT SALES 


Among the important auction sales for the next 
few weeks at the American Art Association—Ander- 
son Galleries, Inc., are: 

Nov. 20, 21, 22, afts. V. & L. Benguiat—Fine 
Italian furniture with a number of important pieces 
from the Davanzati Palace, ancient rugs, fabrics and 
fine tapestries. 

Nov. 28, aft., Mrs. Ambrose Monell—With 
seven masterpieces of painting; very important 
Gothic stained glass and Gothic furniture. 

Nov. 29, aft., C. J. Murray West—English 
furniture, being the collection of the late Edward Per- 
ry Warren of Bodston, Mass.; sold by order of. the 
present owner, comprising unusual XVIII Century 
furniture with fine chairs, sofas and tables. 





HE Round Table Meetings of the Art-in-Trades 
Club were resumed on Tuesday, November 11th, 
the occasion being a dinner and visit to the Downtown 
Athletic Club, 19 West Street, giving occasion for the 
inspection of the club premises, which represents the 
decorative work of Barnett Phillips and his associates. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE S 





LARGEST STORE 


NEW BUILDINES OF 
T. EATON CO... LED... TORONTO 
COMPLETED 


FTER many months of anticipation and prepara- 

the new College Street Store of the T. Eaton Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, has been completed and thrown open to 
the public, Thursday, October 30th. 

The new store which is entirely independent of 
the big department store on the corner of Yonge and 
Queen Streets, is the first unit of a building that will 
eventually run 502 feet on Yonge Street, and 661 feet 
on College Street. The main block of the present build- 
ing is 206 feet on Yonge Street, and 247 feet on Col- 
lege Street, so that the building when completed will 
occupy a tremendous ground space. 

The new building is of a modernistic Roman type 
of architecture exceedingly impressive in its architec- 
tural proportions,, and on Yonge Street consisting of 
seven stories, basement and sub-basement. 

The new building is largely a specialty building 
being devoted to the purpose of home furnishings, and 
housing the furniture and house furnishing depart- 
ment together with a number of specialty shops. On 
the ground floor, living room furniture, gift furniture, 
the “Thrift “House,” the electrical department, pianos, 
radios and sewing machines are found, as well as a 
group of specialty shops. 

Interest naturally centers on this floor about the 
“Thrift House” with its living room in the Colonial 
period; walls papered in imitation of pine panelling, 














chintz draperies and comfortable furniture. 

The dining room is also of Colonial character with 
scenic paper, grained woodwork, and green moire drap- 
eries. There is a hall in rough plaster effect ;a sun- 
room in the modern spirit; a guest room with Toile de 
Jouy paper ; another bedroom with a bronze color tone ; 
a nursery and kitchen. 

The specialty shops arranged as if 
upon an avenue include a garment shop, 

















sports knit shop, hat and fur shop, shoe 
shop, a toilet accessory shop, a book shop, 
etc. 

On the second floor are wall papers, 
chintz, draperies, linens and china, in- 
cluding also a glass and china shop, a 
chintz shop, a taffeta shop and a photo- 
graphic,studio. The Fine Arts Galleries 
and sculpture Court are also on the sec- 
ond floor, the latter assuming much the 
character of a museum. Slightly ele- 
vated from the second floor proper, there 
is a beauty salon with every necessary 
accessory. 

Almost the entire third floor is de- 
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voted to rugs, carpets and linoleums, not the least in- 
teresting of which is the oriental rug section with an at- 
mosphere: reminiscent of a Saracenic bazaar. 

The fourth floor is devoted to dining room and 
bedroom furniture, in one section of which there is the 
ground floor of a display structure described as the 
“Ideal Ontario Home.” This home is completely fur- 
nished throughout, and comprises a kitchen, pantry, 
dining room, sun-room, hall, study and maid’s room 
on the ground floor, with garage adjoining the kitchen. 
The upper floor which may be reached from within the 
house or from the fifth floor of the store contains four 
bedrooms, two baths, upper hall and dressing room. 

On the fifth floor adjoining the interior Decora- 
tion Bureau, are six beautiful exhibit rooms comprising 
a King Charles Room, an English Oak Room, the Clif- 
ford’s Inn Room, the Pine Room, the Hatton Garden 
Room, Marie Antoinette Boudoir; French-Canadian 
Room, French Provincial Room, a Louis XVI Room, 
Adam Bed and Dressing Room, a modernistic bedroom 
and dressing room by Cera, and a Hampton Court 
Room. 

The building also provides a restaurant in modern 
style reached by direct elevator service. There is also 
a bargain basement where various types of home fur- 
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nishings may be found at a lower price. 

Adjoining the store on the Bay Street side, there 
is a considerable parking station with direct entrance 
into the store. There is also a free coach service be- 
tween the main store on Yonge and Queen Streets, to 
the College Street store. 

Altogether this new edifice is not only an import- 
ant division of what is claimed to be the greatest store 
within the British Empire, but it is a commercial struc- 
ture which for beauty of architecture and decoration, 
for completeness of service, and for convenience, very 
probably finds no superior on this continent. 

The total floor area of all floors amounts to eigh- 
teen and a half acres. " 


UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION MEETING 

CCORDING to a notice sent out to the members 

of the Upholstery Association of America, a 
general meeting of the association was held on the eve- 
ning of Monday, Nov. 10th, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the future status of the organization. 

A resolution had been offered at the previous 
meeting of the Board of Governors recommending that 
the association cease all activities, discontinue the col- 
lection of dues, the present officers remain in office, the 
present paid-up members be continued in good standing, 
and the remaining funds of the organization be held 
together with the charter so that its activities could be 
revived at any time when conditions warrant, or when 
a sudden emergency arises in connection with the wel- 
fare of the upholstery industry. 

Because of the fact that only sixteen members were 
in attendance, nine less than the constitution requires 
for a quorum, no specific action could be taken. After 
a very lengthy discussion a motion was offered sug- 
gesting that the Board of Governors defer further con- 
sideration of the matter until an opportunity could be 
given to a volunteer committee to canvass the younger 
men of the trade concerning the desirability of continu- 
ing the association in an active condition. 

Further action is therefore suspended until this 
committee reports at the November meeting of the 
Board of Governors. 
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Illustration, Courtesy Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 


A five-wing rack built for Tate & Hall, Decorators for the convenient preserving of sample books. 


PRESERVING THE SAMPLES 


OR several years past we have deplored the great 
waste of samples. In their distribution the uphol- 
stery wholesalers have been very generous. 

Retailers, decorators, cabinetmakers, and uphol- 
sterers found it easy to get these books, most of them 
gratuitously furnished, and because they cost nothing 
they were little valued and thrown into corners and 
into cupboards and soon mutilated and discarded. 
Apart from the material waste involved, there has 
been also an utter lack of appreciation for the service 
of these books. 

It has remained for Diane Tate & Marion Hall, 
decorators in New York, to evolve a record and ref- 
erence system which is very satisfactory. 

With the cooperation of the Multiplex Fixture 
people they have built a rack, as illustrated, each page 


of which accommodates nearly thirty books. There are 
five wings, 34x64 inches, ten sides, thus three hun- 
dred books can be classified according to materials— 
the satins going together, tapestries together, and so 
with tzffetas, velvets or damasks; or they may be 
classified according to colors. A quick aid to the car- 
rying out of an order, a ready reference guide to ma- 
terial available. 

Tate & Hall find that five wings are enough for 
their purpose, but as more samples accumulate more 
wings can be added.’ The fixture people can make 
them either larger or smaller. 

They certainly are a vast improvement over the 
makeshift methods of suspending books from curtain 
poles or unsightly closet hooks. 

Some such equipment is essential to every deco- 
rator in order to give the customer adequate and prompt 
service. 








: 
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Name 
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REM IN™® DER 


In order to assist our customers in the pleasant but difficult problem of selecting gifts for 
their friends, we have prepared the accompanying lists, showing materials which may be 


obtained in- our upholstery department. 


As an added convenience, we have left a blank 


space preceding each article in which you may find it convenient to list for your reference 


the name of the individual for whom you intend such a gift. 


of an early selection. 


_ Antique furniture 

__ Antique lace scarfs 

Bed comfortables 

Bedroom shoe-box and ottoman 

Bed -sets 

Bedspreads 

Bird cages and stands 

Book blocks 

Book or magazine stands 

Brass trays, vases, incense burners, 
candlesticks 

Candelabra 

Candlesticks 

Candle-stands 

Cedar chests 

Chinese brocades 

Chinese embroideries; oblongs, 
squares, sleeve bands, doilies 

Chinese teakwood pedestals and 
tabourettes 

Cigarette boxes 

Clocks 

Couch covers 

Curtains 

Cushions 

Cretonne covered boxes, screens to 
match 

Cretonne sewing cabinets 

Day beds 

Decorative Basketry 

Desk sets 

Door stops 

Draft and fire screens 

Draperies (made up) 

Drapery and lambrequin silks 

East India embroidered and _ tie 
dyed fabrics 

East India brass and enameled 
wares 

Electric fires 

Embroidered table covers 

Filet bedspreads 

Filet panels 

Fireplace sets in brass and gray 
metal ‘ 

Floor cushions 

Footstools 

Fringes, cord and gimps for arti- 
cles made at home 

Glassware and pottery 

Glove boxes 

Hampers and wood boxes 

Handkerchief boxes 

Hand-painted leather library screens 

Hand-painted Japanese screens 

Hand-tooled leather boxes, jewel 
cabinets, humidors, writing cabi- 
nets 

Hand-painted panels 

India Print curtains, table covers, 
etc. 

Japanese baskets 

Japanese brocades in scarfs and 
runners 

Japanese gongs 

Lace chair backs 





Name 























We suggest the desirability 


Lace decorations 

Lace Panels 

Lace pillow covers 

Leather screens 

Lace table and boudoir covers 

Lace bedsets 

Lambrequins 

Lamp. shades 

Lamps—floor and table 

Made-up overdraperies 

Maps and prints 

Mats and runners in metal-thread 
tapestry 

Mirrors 

Needlework tapestry 

Nest boxes 

Oriental and domestic rugs 

Oriental art objects 

Panel laces 

Paintings 

Piano scarfs and table runners of 
plush, silk, leather, embroidered, 
embossed, woven and printed 

Pictures 

Portieres and curtains 

Radiator covers & enclosures 

Radio cabinets 

Renaissance bedsets 

Round, oblong and square lounging 
cushions and foot rests 

Scrim_ bedsets 

Screens 

Sewing machines 

Ship models 

Shoe boxes 

Shower bath curtains 

Silk table covers, mats and scarfs 

Silk velours table runners 

Slipper boxes 

Smokers’ stands 

Sofa pillows 

Tables 

Table mats 

Table runners 

Table scarfs 

Tapestry panels—hand woven or 
machine made 

Tapestry table runners 

Tapestry table scarfs 

Teakwood stands 

Telephone screens 

Telephone stands 

Trick or puzzle cabinets 

Trinket boxes 

Turkish slippers 


Upholstered box couches 
Upholstered chairs 

Upholstered Sofas 

Utility boxes and chests 

Utility cabinets and boxes in chintz 
Velours couch covers 

Velours portieres 

Velours table covers 

Wall banners 

Wastepaper baskets 








This list, with such modifications as are necessary to suit your stock, might be printed and mailed to 
a selected list of your customers, lending further emphasis to your holiday display. 























HOLIDAY STOCKS 
NN THE UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GIVE 
THEM ATTENTION 











Depasie ae from the 15th of November, at which 
time this magazine reaches its nearest subscrib- 
ers, there are exactly thirty-three shopping days be- 
fore Christmas or one less counting Thanksgiving Day 
as a holiday. A very brief but important period 
during which heads of home furnishings departments 
will have to compete for every dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness with stores which sell jewelry, furs, automobiles, 
books, radios, musical instruments, china statuary and 
other objects which seem naturally to fall into the 
class of holiday gift material. 

It is possible that this year the competition may 
be somewhat simplified because we have had a year 
of conservative buying, when every expenditure has 
been carefully weighed with other possible expendi- 
tures or with the desirability of even postponing pur- 
chasing. This condition suggests a predisposition to 
favor useful gifts rather than luxuries. 

The refurnishing of the home stands aside all too 
frequently in order that purchases of ‘toilet acces- 
sories, gloves, handkerchiefs, and the thousand and 
one personal knick-knacks that fall into the gift cate- 
gory, may be provided as a means of spreading cheer 
and remembrances during the holiday season. 

There is, however, no real reason why many of 
the items carried in an upholstery department would 
not be just as acceptable, and in many cases more 
sensible gift items than the kind of things frequently 
chosen in other departments of the store because more 
prominently displayed in connection with the holiday 
gift-buying season. When one thinks of the bewilder- 
ment that accompanies the seeking of suitable gift 
purchases and the eagerness with which suggestions 
leading to a solution of the gift question are received, 
there is ample encouragement for the upholstery buy- 
er to push forward at this time any and all types of 
merchandise that would constitute a suitable gift item. 

A gift of home furnishing merchandise in addi- 
tion to expressing esteem and affection, may, in an 
unusual measure, contribute to the comfort, well-being 
and satisfaction of the recipient, because it constitutes 
an element of household furnishment that can be en- 
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joyed by the entire family. This is a thought. that 
will undoubtedly be stressed in advertising by uphol- 
stery department heads, who realize that ordinary 
upholstery stocks are not usually included in the cate- 
gory of Christmas gift material. 

Thirty-three more days or maybe only thirty for 
the reader of this magazine to scan his stock and select 
those things upon his floor which deserve especial 
exploitation in connection with the giving of gifts, and 
the refurbishing of the home in anticipation of holiday 
season guests and the freshening up of young folks 
quarters prior to Christmas home coming from col- 
leges and universities. 

Rugs, furniture or curtains, which have been 
good enough for family use are not good enough to 
present to the eves of visiting strangers, or to home- 
coming members of the family who have grown unac- 
customed to their fading. glories. Therefore, adver- , 
tisements which politely call attention to these fur- 
nishing deficiencies and the display of stocks which 
emphasize the advantage of “fixing up” through the 
medium of timely purchases, may accomplish a great 
deal in stimulating the sale of regular merchandise if 
tied to the thought of the holiday season. 

Home furnishing stocks have not only the appeal 
of beauty in common with jewelry, furs and other 
purely personal accessories, but they also have quali- 
ties which create pride of possession that is not dis- 
sipated when their first fresh newness is worn off. 

Arrangements might even be made for deferring 
the payment of these more extensive purchases until 
a period in the early part of next year, but this will, of 
course, depend upon store policies and financial meas- 
ures which control the granting of credit. 

The point is that the gift-buying season need not 
necessarily pass the upholstery department, the fur- 
niture department or the rug department entirely by. 

On the opposite page we have listed many of the 
items of novelty character to be found in the uphol- 
stery department of many stores, not as a complete 
list of things which in an upholstery department can 
be featured with reference to Christmas-gift shop-- 
ping, but as a suggestion of attractive things which 
may be found on the upholstery floor. The list there 
given might be re-printed and mailed to a select list of 
customers with the suggestion that it might be useful 
in the planning of appropriate gifts to friends and 
relatives, and the fact that the list provides space for 
the making of a memorandum of the name of the per- 
son for whom any of these. items is intended will add 
to the convenience of employing such a list. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE Retail Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 

cisco, with which many firms specializing in home 
furnishings are affiliated, has launched an educational 
campaign to direct attention to the fact that unrestrained 
exchange of merchandise is costly to the consumer. 
An appeal is being made in which shoppers are asked 
to return all merchandise for exchange, where this is 
necessary, within four days after its purchase. The 
Association recently completed a survey which indi- 
cates that fifteen per cent of all merchandise sold is 
returned and which indicates further that this percent- 
age has increased forty-five per cent in the past six 
years. The heaviest returns are in wearing apparel 
and in the past six years: returns on this has increased 
sixty percent. In the same period house furnishings 
returned for exchange have shown an increase of four- 
ty-four per cent and art goods an increase of forty- 
nine per cent. It has been estimated that merchandise 
returns cost the retail stores of San Francisco $4,000,- 
000 a year, exclusive of markdowns, which are fre- 
quently heavy. 

W. & J. Sloane recently took over a four-story 
building at 680 Folsom Street, San Francisco, for its 
shops and service department, making it possible to en- 
large the facilities of the retail store at 216-228 Sutter 
Street. The drapery department on the fifth floor has 
been re-decorated and re-arranged and three new period 
rooms, English, French and Italian, have been added. 
Importations of European furniture are appropriately 
used in the furnishing of the period rooms. A garden 
floor has been fitted up for porch and garden furniture, 
rugs and Italian pottery. The entire eighth floor, an 
expanse of more than thirteen thousand square feet 
unmarred by posts or columns, has been given over to 
Oriental rugs. 

Walter Schneider, formerly with the decorative 
department of W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, is now 
with Gaines, Walrath, Inc., as is also Ed. Ostrander, 
another well known local decorator. 

C. Von Koutz, formerly decorator for Gaines, 
Walrath, Inc., San Francisco, has joined the staff of 
the John Breuner Company. 

Mrs. Bernice Treadway, formerly with the A. F. 
Marten Company, San Francisco, has returned from 
an extended trip to Europe and is arranging to enter 
the business field again. 

John A. Stewart, formerly of Chicago, has joined 
the staff of the decorative studio of Gladys D. Layton 
at San Mateo, Cal. 

Lester Collins, well known in San Francisco 
decorative circles, is now with the E. B. Courvoisier 
Co., 474 Post Street. He will specialize in prints and 
paintings for the decorative trade. 

Frederick George Bruns, 442 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has added the S. Cavallo line of antiques. 
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Francis Reichenbach, featuring a line of imported 
frames and cabinets, with offices at 415 Los Feliz Blvd., 
Glendale, Cal., recently paid his first visit to Northern 
California and the Pacific: Northwest with this line. 


A. S. Bigley, formerly with William L. Davis 
Sons Co., Tacoma, Wash., is now with the Penn Fur- 
niture Shops, San Mateo, Cal. as decorator. 


Sam and Jack Lansan, of the Western Furniture 
Upholstering Co., 664 Howard Street, San Francisco, 
have returned from a trip to Europe and plan to re- 
open the plant which was closed during their absence. 


The Los Angeles office and stockrooms of Caro & 
Upright were badly damaged when a gas explosion 
rocked the Garment Capitol Building in which this 
firm’s quarters are on the ground floor. The damage 
to stock was comparatively light but all the windows 
were broken and the plaster shattered. Joe Brincatt 
has joined the firm at the San Francisco office, suc- 
ceeding William Heider, and will cover the local ter- 
ritory in conjunction with the manager, Mr. Perry. 


The drapery department of the Down Stairs 
Store of The Emporium, San Francisco, has been 
moved to a new location in the store. 


Warde Corley, well known in California for his 
work as an interior decorator, has returned from a six 
months’ sojourn in Europe and is making his head- 
quarters at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco. 


Charles S. Darling, Signal Oil Building, Los An- 
geles, has added another agency to his long list and is 
now handling the lines of Warren-McArthur Fur- 
niture, Ltd., of that city. 


W. G. Lloyd, Inc., has opened a furniture store 
at 233 South La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles. The 
stock includes furniture, draperies and rugs and the in- 
terior decorating department is cared for by V. Crier 
and M. Frazee. 


The organized merchants of San Jose; Cal. held. 
a formal fall opening and merchandise display late in 
September. The event is being made an annual one, 
with a co-operative advertising campaign a feature. 


M. G. Lion has rejoined the pioneer furniture 
firm of L: Lion & Sons, San Jose, Cal., and has been 
made secretary of the company. The firm is headed 
by Henry Lion. 

The interests of B. O. Yokum in the home fur- 
nishing firm of Skinner & Yokum, San Bernardino, 
Cal., have been purchased by Everett Westervelt, and 
the business will be operated as the People’s Furniture 
Company. 

A new four-story structure will be occupied early 
in the new year by the Rockford & Pacific Furniture 
Co., now located at 1630 East Seventh street, Los An- 
geles. The new location is at Colgate and Fairfax 


(Continued on page 126) 








FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
WHICH ALTHOUGH REDUCED 
IN SIZE FOLLOWS THE 
DESIGNS AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF FINE ADULT PIECES 





Shown by W. & J. Sloane in their 
Foyer des Enfants. See text on 
page 113. 
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A SIMBLE FORM OF BED 
CANOBY AND DRAPERY 
SHOWN AT THE DEERFIELD 
MUSEUM, DEERFIELD. MASS. 


On page 119 of this issue there 
is an article on the Four-poster 
Bed and the various ways its 
hangings were handled. 
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EMPTY SHELVES 


NLESS all signs fail, 
some of our ultra- 
conservative retail stores 
are shortly to feel the 
pinch of meager stocks and 
to see profitable sales lost 
time and again because 
they have neglected the 
keeping up of their stocks. 
The New York Times recently published on its 
editorial page, a letter referring to the fact that a 
mother shopping for hosiery and clothing for children 
starting back to school was informed by the sales- 
woman in one of our prominent stores, that she was 
practically out of stock, and that her frequent 
requisitions were turned down by the manager of the 
store. This metropolitan newspaper considered the 
information so remarkable that it was given prom- 
inence in an editorial. 

Instead of being unusual however, the story illus- 
trates a condition, that, this year at least, is so usual 
as to be commonplace. 

In.a store that prominently exploits the complete- 
ness of its service one of our neighbors bought a five 
piece breakfast room set of furniture finished in white 
enamel, the salesman promised delivery -within two 
days, but on the second day the purchaser received a 
postcard conveying, the information that, “the mer- 
chandise in question had been ordered from the fac- 
tory and delivery would be made on or before a date 
set thirty days later in the year.” A search of the 
other large stores revealed an utter impossibility of ob- 
taining immediate delivery of a similar set, and yet all 
of the stores were advertising most strenuously to at- 
tract customers to their stores. 

A father seeking to buy for his boy returning to 
college an ordinary, every-day navy blue sweater was 
met in one of New York’s biggest department stores 
with the fact that they only had one blue sweater in 
stock and it would not fit. Three weeks would be 
necessary to obtain another. 

Now in our lines, one of our biggest Fifth Avenue 
stores complained of “poor service” when a jobber 
who for three months had tried unsuccessfully to get 
an audience for his line was unable to fill a sudden 
requisition inside of twenty-four hours. Three weeks 
again was the minimum time that could be quoted for 
delivery. All because this year both jobber and manu- 
facturer seem to have determined to follow the tactics 
of the department store and they too work on a hand- 
to-mouth stock basis. 


‘a scarcity already appearing in some lines 


PAY NO PROFIT 


1m°S IMPOSSIBLE TO RENDER 
ADEQUATE SERVICE FROM 
INADEQUATE STOCKS 


Frederick D. Corley, 
vice-president and _ retail 
merchandise manager of 
Marshall Field & Co., is 
quoted in a statement as of 
October 8th: 

“So-called ‘distress 
merchandise’ has _practi- 
cally disappeared from the 
market. Generally speaking, there are no important 
accumulations of goods in the hands of manufacturers 
or wholesale distributors. Current orders should, 
therefore, quickly place increased demands upon mani- 
ufacturers, and speed up the wheels of industry. 

“Our own buyers have already found manufac- 
turers who are late on deliveries because of shortage 
of raw goods for use in their mills. In other words, 
going all the way back to first hands, we have found 

“There is ample evidence that retailers have been 
starving their stocks and big buyers are now beginning 
to be concerned about their ability to get all the goods 
they will need in time for the autumn and winter 
seasonal requirements.” 

This year perhaps as never before manufacturers 
have played safe, with the memory of many, many 
seasons when a piled-up over-production made in an- 
ticipation of seasonal selling has had to be sacrificed 
with all the benefits accruing to the retail distributor. 

We can appreciate the fact that much of the fault 
may not lie at the buyer’s door, when we hear of a 
merchandise man’s dictum to the effect that, “It is 
foolish to buy a half dozen pairs of velour portieres 
when you can buy a sample pair and show a swatch 
book with all the colors.” (An actual case.) In such 
circumstances, the buyer is practically helpless, but 
there is no reason why the wholesaler should forever 
contribute to conditions which force him to meet a 
buyer’s market, when such a practice only increases 
the arrogance and dictatorial attitude of the retail 
store, while at the same time, it places the manufac- 
turer at a recurring disadvantage. 

The retail store will find it hard to make profits 
on deferred promises of delivery concerning goods “to 
arrive.” The retailer with goods in stock will be in a 
fortunate position and the wholesaler finding him- 
self in the position of catering once more to a frantic 
retail demand will find it less difficult to maintain his 
prices, and to select his customers from among those 
whose transactions with him are most satisfactory. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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A BAKER’S DOZEN OF DRESSING TABLES 


NE of the interesting features in the upholstery 

department of Stern Bros., last month was a 
display of a “dozen and one” dressing tables arranged 
in the center aisle leading from the elevators straight 
down through the department. The tables were not 
arranged as shown in our photographs of the display, 
but were placed back to back at intervals, each table 
carrying a card with particulars as to the cost and 
amount of material employed in the making. 

The history of this particular series of dressing 
tables is quite interesting. They were designed by 
Agnes Foster Wright, Interior Decorator, and were 
made at the instance of F.. Schumacher & Co., employ- 
ing specified fabrics from the Schumacher line. 

In their employment by Stern Bros., as a feature 
display in the department, orders were taken for the 



















A DISPLAY OF 
DRESSING TABLES 
AT STERN BROS. 


See text above. 


duplication for customers of any of the designs shown, 
or the material could be purchased in the department 
for their construction by the customer’s neighborhood 
upholsterer. 

The entire series was illustrated from the original 
sketches in House & Garden for Juiy, together with 
a description of the materials and style of treatment 
employed in each case. Our thumb-nail sketches, 
numbered one to thirteen, together with the para- 
graphs similarly numbered, give a comprehensive 
understanding of the several treatments employed. 
As originally planned, each dressing table was accom- 
panied by a mirror corresponding in type to the dress- 
ing table, but in the Stern Bros., display, only one 
showed a mirror at the time our sketches and photo- 
graphs were made. 

The descriptions of the various styles are as 
follaws: 

No. 1. Yellow chintz with red ball-fringe around 
skirt top, sides and bottom. Separate balls attached 
on front and bottom panels. 

No. 2. Light yellow taffeta, with band of em- 
broidery in chartreuse, salmon and green, ends are 
plain taffeta. 

No. 3. Cream soft moire with thin black thread 
lace with a three-inch ruffle and one-inch insertion. 
Skirt is slightly frilled. 

No. 4. Magenta silk smocked in emerald green, 
with box-pleated ruche bound in green. 

No. 5. Blue chintz, diamond shaped table to go 
in front of a window, tucked on bottom of skirt and 
at edge of top. 

No. 6. Green organdie with pleated ruffle at top 
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Pen sketches of the various styles of dressing tables displayed at Stern Bros. designed 
* by Agnes Foster Wright. See text on opposite page. 











of skirt and at bottom. Top ruffle 2% inches, bottom 
3% inches. 

No. 7. Tan chintz with three-inch band of blue 
and one-inch band of peach as a bottom trimming 
arranged in angular form. Narrow bands of both 
blue and peach finish the top edge. 

No. 8. French blue silk with red-and-white 
rosettes. Skirt is lined with flannel and tufted, no 
fullness on front. 

No. 9. Lavender chintz quilted in plum stitching, 
bound in plum with saw-tooth band of plum at top. 

No. 10. Apricot taffeta, with skirt corded at top 
with 114 inch heading, and a 3-inch ruffle corded at 
bottom and front. 

No. 11. Figured chintz gathered at top, with 1% 
inch binding of green and red piping. 

No. 12. Figured silk with twisted and puffed bands 
at top and bottom of skirt. 

No. 13. Light blue and white changeable taffeta 
with blue and white opaque beads as trimming for 
top drapery and at bottom of skirt. 

In addition to the interest of this display as a de- 
partmental feature, Mr. Bates informs us that it created 
considerable impetus both in sales for duplicates to be 
made up at home, as well as for the material. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 
ARTHUR BRISBANE 

O need to listen to family conversation, or inquire 

into family history 

The LOOKS OF THE PLACE, the furnishings 
in it, tell what it is and what its inhabitants are. 

From the abandoned camp, with its pile of bones 
and burnt-out ashes, men. changed: to settled habita- 
tion and gradually built up the homes and HOME 
FURNISHINGS of today. 

And as in the old days you identified the 
NOMADS by a temporary dwelling, so in these days 
you identify and ‘classify civilized MEN by the homes 
that they establish for their families. 

Life’s values are based on childhood memories, 

The good citizen is he who turns with affection 
and tender recollection to the. home of his youth. 

That home is what the father and mother make 
it. 

If it is bleak and bare, ill cared for, the spirits of 
children suffer. 

If it is comfortable and beautiful, reflecting the 
affection and artistic feeling of parents, the souls of 
children are nourished by it. 

The Evening Journal, New York. 
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TEXTILES SHOWN AT THE THIRD INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF CONTEMPORARY 
INDUSTRIAL ART 


Top left: a block print designed by Ruth Reeves, and 
executed by W. & J. Sloane. Top right: printed fabric 
designed by Gordon Brown, and executed by Witcombe 
McGeachin & Co. Bottom left: printed fabric designed 
by Reco Capey and executed by Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 
Ltd. Bottom right: printed fabric designed by Dorothy 
Bird Trout, and executed by H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Inc. 
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A SHOWING OF CONTEMPORARY FABRICS 


HE Third Industrial Exhibition of Contemporary 

Industrial Art which opened in Boston October 

15th was a remarkable demonstration of the great ad- 
vancement in the metalwork and cotton crafts. 

From October 15 to November 10 the exhibition 
was held at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; from 
December 1 to December 28 it will be shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; from January 19 
to February 15 at the Art Institute of Chicago; and 
from March 11 to April 5 at the Cleveland Museum. 

It was not only an exhibition of American work 
but the work of England, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
France, Denmark, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 

The United States exhibit included examples from 
the designs of many of our best known fabric design- 
ers executed by our leading firms. [Illustrations of 
some of these are shown on this and the opposite 
page. 





NEW DEPARTMENT LAYOUT 


ORD & TAYLOR’S upholstery stock, under 
Mr. Hobbs, is now displayed almost entirely on 
tables. From the elevators on the north side the pros- 
pective customer glancing casually over the department 
gets the impression that they certainly carry a big and 
varied line. There are no high fixtures to check the 
view. The assortment, moreover, includes a very much 
greater stock of fine goods and the customer has in- 
timate access to everything. 





DECISION CONCERNING THE FURNITURE 
MARKETS 


EPRESENTATIVES from the five largest furni- 
ture manufacturing centers, Chicago, Jamestown, 
N. Y., New York City, Grand Rapids and High Point, 
N. C., in a meeting at Chicago under date of August 
28th, have voted to hold one major furniture market in 
June, and the secondary market in November. This ac- 
tion of the exhibitors proposing to dispense with the mid- 
season market, and their recommendation that markets 
in the various centers be held within the two months 
specified, becomes effective June 1931, subject to ap- 
proval of the boards of governors of the various mar- 
kets throughout the country. 





FOYER DES ENFANTS 


& J. SLOANE’S new Foyer des Enfants, a 

e section devoted to furniture for the young- 
sters, is g very unique enterprise. Four or five room 
sections are laid out completely furnished, the furni- 


‘of it antique or min- 





Above, a 
woven fabric 
designed _ by 
Ann Siler, 
executed by 
the Orinoka 
Mills. 





Right—paint- 
ed velvet de- 
signed y 
Jaunita Todd, 
executed by 
Sidney Blum- 
enthal & Co. 





ture of sizes to accom- 
modate the children of 
the family. 

We have had 
“kiddies’”’ furniture 
in the past, but it’s al- 
ways been commer- 
cial, cheaply made, 
usually painted; but 
the furniture in the 
“Foyer” is real stuff. 
Every piece is as well 
made as an_ adult 
piece. 

The stock is se- 
cured through  vari- 
ous channels, much 





Pointed fabric designed by Morton 
Sundour Studio, executed by Mor- 
ton Sundour Co., Inc. 


iature French and 
English pieces, secured by Mr. Coffin in his trips 
abroad. 

A photograph of one of these rooms gives the 
effect of a conventionally furnished room. It is re- 
produced on page 107. 
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WHEN A PRINTED 
FABRIC FADES 


Customer Claims for Replacement Have 
Been Worse in the Last Two Years Than 
at Any Time During 40 Years, Says 


Halbert White, Vice President of the 
Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Co., 
Kansas City 


F. SCHUMACHER & Co., 
60 West 40rxH ST., 
New York CITY. 
Gentlemen: 


The thoughts in this letter have to do with the 
subject of fugitive color in good quality fabrics and of 
the responsibility of the retailer to the customer, the 
cut order wholesaler to the retailer, and the manu- 
facurer to the wholesaler. 

We have had more difficulty with fugitive color 
in good quality materials and have paid to our cus- 
tomers more expensive claims during the past two 
years than at any time during the writer’s forty years’ 
experience in this line of merchandise. The reason 
of claims on the part of the customer is probably 
caused by these several factors: That many good dyes 
are obtainable if one will pay the price; that many 
manufacturers are advertising in Dur magazines sun- 
fast drapery and upholstery fabrics; that many cus- 
tomers have learned from their own experience that 
they can buy certain absolutely sunfast and tubfast 
prints at retail prices ranging from 75c to $2.00 per 
yard, etc. 

One cause for some of the claims that are being 
made lies with the manufacturer who is not of the 
highest grade who sells his product to the retailer with 
a sunfast guarantee well knowing when he sells his 
product that a large percentage of same will fade, that 
the retailer will have to pay a goodly percentage of 
claims, a smaller percentage of which will be passed 
on to the manufacturer for adjustment. 

We are, however, not now thinking of the second 
class manufacturer who adopts this policy but of the 
manufacturer of good merchandise who for various 
reasons fails to use colors that will stand reasonable 
service. Take for instance the subject of hand- 
blocked linens and hand-blocked glazed chintzes. By 
the time these reach the customer they must retail 
for, say from $7.50 per yard up to $15.00, and in ex- 
ceptional cases even higher. The customer con- 
siders these fabrics only for over-draperies, ° slip 


covers, upholstery, etc. None of them are guar- 
anteed to her by the retailer as being sunfast. 
She, however, has a right to feel that as she is 
paying this price in the shop of a reputable deal- 
er and the fabric is shown to her to be used for 
the above purposes, that when so used she should 
get reasonable and satisfactory service. 

But the sad facts are that very frequently 
she does not get one-half, one-fourth, or some- 
times even one-tenth of the service that she is 
reasonably entitled to expect. She naturally 
goes to her dealer with the expectation of pro- 
curing protection, which she usually gets from 
him, 

It is not so easy, however, for the retailer to 
get protection from the wholesaler and what protection 
the wholesaler may get from the manufacturer is un- 
known to the writer. 

The writer well knows how he would feel and 
how you would feel in a supposable case, as follows: 


He goes to his tailor to select a suit of clothes. 
He believes that his tailor should know whether a 
piece of woolen is worthy of being made up into a 
suit or not. He is shown fabrics with the assumption 
that these are the things that the tailor recommends 
as suitable for his use. He selects and orders a suit 
with no statement whatever on the part of the tailor 
that the fabric will hold color or give reasonable ser- 
vice. At the end of one-fourth of the expected life 
of the clothing the color has all faded from the lapels 
and shoulders while under the arms and in less ex- 
posed places the original color is still visible. The 
suit can no longer be worn. 


Now supposing he takes this suit into the tailor’s 
shop for his inspection and the tailor should say: “I 
did not guarantee this color as sunfast. Let me sell 
you a new suit.” The tailor makes no offer of pro- 
tection for the fabric that was not worthy of being 
made up into clothing—well neither you nor I would 
ever go back to that tailor’s establishment again. 


Human nature being very much the same, the 
woman feels just about the same way toward the re- 
tailer of draperies made from a fabric that was not 
worthy of the purpose for which he sold it. She 
expects protection from him, not only for the retail 
price of the fabric but for the linings, the interlinings, 
the trimmings, the labor, the painting of special cor- 
nices to match, etc.; and if the retailer is to retain her 
patronage he must grant a very liberal protection on 
all of these items. The protection that he gets from 
his wholesaler, if any, is only a very small percentage 
of the protection that he has to grant. The protection 
that the wholesaler gets from the manufacturer is not 
known to us. Under this plan the manufacturer, who 
is in the best position to know whether his product is 

(Continued on page 116) 











RoBert KeitH Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Kansas City, 

Missouri. 

Gentlemen: 

Your letter of August 21st is of such inter- 
est to the Trade in general that it deserves from 
every one of your friends, from whom you have 
asked their cooperation, the full, sincere and frank 
reply which you request. 

Most of us dealing in fabrics have studied 
that question thoroughly, as it is of utmost im- 
portance. We continue to bear it in mind as it 
is far from being solved. It looks simple. In 
fact, it is exceedingly intricate. 

Your letter refers principally to printed 
goods and therefore that is all we shall consider ; piece- 
dyed goods and yarn-dyed goods being technically 
quite different from printed goods, although in the 
eyes of the consumer draperies are draperies, and if 
some are sunfast, why not others? 


Your request is: ‘Many good dyes are obtainable ; 
we are ready to pay for them, why don’t you give 
them to us? This sounds most reasonable. How- 
ever, only some good dyes exist, but not many; by 
far not enough; and in practice the existing good dyes 
are used by manufacturers when the consumer is sat- 
isfied with their decorative value, which is the excep- 


tion. So that this problem, which looked so simple at’ 


first, subdivides itself in two different categories—in 
one a limited number of designs, limited in size and 
limited in their coloration, generally crude; these are 
fairly and even sometimes altogether fast to light—in 
the other category, an endless variety of designs with 
no limit to their size and variety of color combinations, 
but more or less fugitive and requiring a certain 
amount of care for their preservation. 


Let us analyze your letter carefully : 

lst—Fugitive colors in good quality fabrics. 

2nd—Responsibility. (a) of the retailer to the 
consumer. (b) of the wholesaler to the retailer. (c) 
of the manufacturer to the wholesaler. 


Let us first eliminate from this study the un- 
scrupulous vendor, whether manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer, and consider only the one who, in all cases, 
markets what he believes to be the best in every given 
type of fabric. This is the kind of firm you and we try 
to deal with. Let us say right now that our belief 
is that there is, at present, no maker of GOOD mer- 
chandise (and by GOOD merchandise we mean the 
higher type where price is a secondary object, over 





In a subsequent letter Mr. White explained that he did not intend 
to confine his complaint to printed fabrics, but that his reference to 
them was intended to include damasks, brocades and’ other expensive 
fabrics, which were equally lacking in sunfast qualities. Dyeing condi- 
tions with reference to these latter fabrics are so unrelated to those of 
print goods that a further and more intricate, reply would be necessary 
in dealing with them. 
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THRE REASON IS 
NOT IN DYE COST 


and the Price Paid for a Printed Fabric 

Has Little to Do With Its Durability to 

Strong Light Exposure, Replies Pierre 

Pozier, Vice President of F. Schumacher 
& Co., New York 


which quality and beauty have preference) who delib- 
erately fails for the sake of economy to use colors 
which will not stand reasonable service, if these are 
available. 

We feel confident that it is not fair to believe in 
the contrary. But here are two important factors 
which, being practically unknown to the general pub- 
lic, are responsible for erroneous views on our subject : 

lst—There is no relationship (or hardly any) he- 
tween the price of a printed material and its durability 
to strong light exposure. 

2nd—The number of fast colors being compara- 
tively limited, and the artistic value of such colors be- 
ing generally poor, it is often necessary to use colors 
(or mixtures of colors) of doubtful light resistance 
to obtain artistic color effects appreciated by people of 
cultivated taste and necessary to the better trade in 
general. 

When we say: 

lst—That there is no relationship between price 
and durability to light, you realize that we do not mean 
that when a certain shade can be obtained either by 
using cheap fugitive dyes or more expensive better 
ones, the better ones should not be used even at a 
higher cost. We mean that a $6.00 a yard hand-block- 
ed print may, quite possibly, be less durable than a 60c 
cretonne, in spite of the big difference in price. The 
reason being that the price of $6.00 is not the result of 
the chemical used but: (a) of heavy initial expenses 
(cost of blocks, for example) for a comparatively 
small production, which makes the ‘per yard initial 
overhead’ a great many times larger in one case than 
in the other; (b) of slow and costly hand-printing 
compared to rapid machine printing. 

You will also admit: 

2nd—That the palette of real fast to light colors, 
especially for printed goods, is quite limited in ex- 
tent and. rather crude in aspect, utterly insufficient 
and inadequate to produce the refined color combina- 
tions required by the better trade. Fine hand-blocked 
prints are works of art in their category: artistic 

(Continued on page 116) 
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WHEN A PRINTED FABRIC FADES 
(Continued from page 114) 


worthy or not, escapes with probably the smallest loss, 
the wholesaler, who is in the next best position to ex- 
amine the quality and worthiness of the fabric, gets 
off with usually a small loss, if any, whereas the re- 
tailer, who had nothing to do with the manufacturing 
of the goods and little opportunity of finding out about 
the reliability of the color, is usually left to hold the 
sack with a staggering loss. 

We are, of course, aware that it is because there 
are some good colors produced, that there are some 
unfadable goods advertised as sunfast, and that there 
are other goods of fugitive color also advertised and 
sold as sunfast that the customer has become so crit- 
ical and expects real service when she buys supposed- 
ly good quality merchandise. 

If the situation is steadily getting worse, and it 
most certainly is from the standpoint of perfectly rea- 
sonable claims made by retail customers, is there not 
some concerted action that can be taken by the trade 
as a whole to put an end to an intolerable situation ? 

The manufacturers of dye stuffs and more espe- 
cially the manufacturers of fabrics seem to be the 
most guilty, and yet they escape with the smallest loss, 
whereas the retailer is hardly in a position to protect 
himself and suffers the heaviest losses. We are not 
advocating the manufacturing of nothing but “sun- 
fast” material. It is the broadcast advertising of so- 
called “sunfast” materials together with the fact that 
there are some genuinely fast colors made that has 
helped to bring the situation to its present undesir- 
able position. 

We have recently thought many times that in or- 
dering special order fabrics we would like to attach 
a special clause to our order reading somewhat like 
this: 

“The above goods are to be used for over-drap- 
eries, slip covers and upholstery, and will be subject to 
a normal amount of light. Unless the goods ordered 
above are worthy of being used for the purposes 
stated do not ship! If shipment is made we will as- 
sume that you will stand back of this article as being 
suitable for above purposes and if the color does not 
give a normal and reasonable amount of service that 
you will extend adequate protection to us in any loss 
suffered by reason of the fabric not being worthy for 
such purposes.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 





THE REASON IS NOT IN DYE COST 
(Continued from page 115) 


beauty is considered first in their production—to a 
certain extent they are perishable and when used 


should be handled with the care they deserve. How 
often does that happen? 

Referring back to the limited amount of good dyes 
available for printing purposes, let us mention, what 
many people do not know, that the variety of fast 
colors cannot be extended by mixture as it is when 
fastness to light is not considered, and that, for ex- 
ample, the mixture of a fast blue with a fast yellow 
will not necessarily produce a fast green; for the com- 
pounded chemicals of one sunfast chemical sometimes 
react in such a way on the other that the combination 
produces an unreliable third color. 

‘Touching up’ fast colors with ordinary dyes to 
make them more acceptable to the eye is not either a 
solution to the problem, the camouflage being of very 
temporary duration. 

You mention at the beginning of your letter that 
‘you have had more difficulty with fugitive colors in 
good quality materials in the last two years than pre- 
viously’ and this referring specially to printed mate- 
rials. As far as our goods are concerned, we do not 
hesitate to assure you that it is our sincere belief that 
the fault is not in the goods; that, outside of certain 
sunfast prints’ (not of the type of goods you have in 
mind) which were, unknown twenty or thirty years 
ago, the quality of the production of the last few years 
is not inferior to the one of a generation ago. Other- 
wise, why is it that European decorators using the same 
English and French fine prints, which seem to be at * 
the base of your troubles, have no more difficulty to- 
day than formerly? 

But what is different here today is the attitude of 
the consumer. From the fact that some goods (mostly 
not printed ones) are actually fast to light, the public 
has been led and even encouraged to believe that any 
goods could be fast. Exaggerated statements in adver- 
tisements, ill-informed sales people, though generally 
of good faith, accepting with enthusiasm such a fine 
selling argument, have widespread in the public the 
belief that anything could be sunfast, especially if one 
is willing to pay higher prices. 

Does it not sound normal that high-priced goods 
should last longer than cheap ones? Can anyone 
blame a salesman, who is not expected to be an expert 
chemist or manufacturer, to take it for granted that 
higher prices mean longer durability? Alas! in printed 
goods it is not necessarily so. The consumer, having 
been talked indiscriminately into the sunfastness of ma- 
terials, backed by a guarantee, has quite naturally be- 
come careless and has often abused these materials. 
Had he, on the contrary, been trained to cherish and 
take good care of fine prints as they deserve, many 
disappointments would not have taken place. But the 
line of least resistance is so attractive! We truthfully 
believe that the consumer who insists upon sunfast ma- 
terials should be told that he must make his selection 

(Continued on page 138) 











*“*THEY FREQUENTLY DID 
BEDS WITH A CLOSED 
CANOPY”? 


A Colonial room in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art. See text 
on page 119. 














CANODPIED BED IN THE 
ABIGAIL ADAMS ROOM 
IN THE ADAMS MANSION 
AT QUINCY. MASS. 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE FOUR- 
POSTER BED 


A STILE POPULAR ARTICLE 
OF DECORATION 


“In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die; 
The near approach the bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe.” 


HERE is a quaint and romantic atmosphere sur- 
rounding certain types of furniture and furnish- 


ings which causes interest in them to live long after _ 


their strictly utilitarian value has ceased to exist. 
This is especially true in connection with the four- 
poster bed, with its various types of canopies, 
hangings, etc. 

In the old days, the bed was enclosed for a strictly 
practical purpose, namely, to keep out the cold. Do- 
mestic heating arrangements were 
primitive, consisting usually of an 
open fireplace, which warmed only 
the section of the room directly in 
front of it. Houses were draughty ; 
and in the middle of the night a 
bedroom was as cold as the inside 
of a barn. But underneath a bed 
canopy, and protected by bed cur- 
tains, the sleeper was reasonably 
warm. 

As heating arrangements im- 
proved, canopies and curtains be- 
came less utilitarian and more 
decorative; until finally they be- 
came so decorative that the bed 
was the outstanding piece of ‘fur- 
niture in the room, all other decora- 
tion being used merely to set off its 
beauty. 

I doubt if there is any part of 
the country today in which canopied 
bedsteads are not to be found. 
Museums are full of examples of 
them and in many homes they are 
among the most prized decorative 
possesions. Their popularity will 
never die out as long as there are 
humans left who cherish “the old 





A bedstead of about 1800. The upholstering 
is of linen and lace. Photograph courtesy of 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


days,” and look back to them as into a Golden Age, 
when life was less hurried, less practical, and more 
romantic. 

That portion of the trade which wants to profit 
from the popularity of the quaint and old fashioned as 
outlined above, has ample opportunity for studying the 
decorative arts in the Museums, Craft Societies and 
Schools, but they are not so familiar with the historic, 
authentic examples to be found in hundreds of old 
homes of America—old mansions, old farmhouses— 
many of them now converted into patriotic shrines, 
and all of them well worthy of a motor trip for inspec- 
tion. In Massachusetts alone there are over one hun- 
dred such houses; in Maryland thirty-five, in Virginia 
over fifty, all of them furnished in the period of their 
existence. It matters not whether in Virginia, where 
the first English colonists landed, or in Massachusetts, 
where the Pilgrims struggled for existence, or in Flor- 
ida, where tradition ascribes settlement by the monks 
who came with Menendez in 1665—they all carry a 
full measure of education to one who would under- 
stand. . 

Some were the luxurious old houses of Charles- 
ton, the charming homes of Virginia Cavaliers, the 
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To the right: Bed 
in the Cabot-Lee- 
Kilham house, 
Beverly, Mass 
Photograph cour- 
tesy of the Essex 
Institute. 








To the left: Four-poster bed with 
curtains; from the Derby Rogers 
house; early XIX Century. Pho- 
tograph courtesy of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Above: An Italian 
canopied bed. Pho- 
tograph courtesy 
of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts. 
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Patroon homes of upper New York: State, the 
Cape Cod dwellings; the dignified domains of 
New England, or the sturdy structures of 
Philadelphia and Maryland and Delaware— 
they are well worth visiting. 

To me, every room seems fraught with 
reminiscences, the bedrooms particularly, for 
here we’re reminded of the watchful hours in 
births and deaths, and the old four-poster tells 
the story of neighborhood kindliness, of the 
old Colonial quilting bees; the patterning of 
the homespun coverlets; the tatting and, the 
piecing of the patchwork spreads; and the 
coming of the itinerant weaver who taught the 
technique of the cottage loom, and kept the 
household and its friends busy through the 
long Winter hours. 





Long before the days of the four-poster 
‘the Greeks and Romans dressed their beds 
profusely; they used canopies that extended 
out from high and elaborate head-pieces, and 
from them hung gorgeous trappings. 

Coming down to the days of Du Cerceau, 
France, 1550, we find the bed elaborately 
caparisoned. We note an interesting ex- 
ample in the days of Henri IV, 1589-1610, and 
in the Musee de Cluny there is a magnificent 
handling of the subject, Francis I, 1515-49. 





In the Georgian style. Photograph courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum of Arts. 


The canopy top was used also by the 
early Dutch, and usually it was of wood 
mouldings. 

In the Jacobean era we note the introduc- 
tion of the foot-posts to help support the 
cumbersome cornice canopy that extended out 
from an equally cumbersome head-board. 

The state bed of Queen Mary was one of 
the earliest four-posters ; but the general adop- 
tion of four posts, eliminating the heavy head- 
boards, began with Queen Anne and extended 
through the Georgian period. 

It has been always the policy of the mer- 
chandise upholstery department of the big 
stores to accentuate the application of goods. 
In many cases the backgrounds are simply 
window frames dressed with cretonne, dam- 
ask, and lace. In other cases they draped the 
goods over chairs or lounges. Wicker furni- 
ture is also used, especially to show the uses 
of cretonne. Cushions, of course, go into the 
general demonstration scheme, but nothing 
gives a more varied or more pleasing treat- 








ae P ey 
American made and exquisitely draped. Pietaigre ph courtesy 


Pennsylvania Museum of Ar 
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ment than the four-poster bed with its wealth of 
drapery. 

The Cabot-Lee-Kilham house, Beverly, Mass., 
is typically late X VIII Century, and the main bed- 
room is well worthy of study. Note the canopy of 
the bed-net, with a deep, home-made fringe, very 
effective. 

The bed owned by Ward Thoron, “The Lin- 
dens,” Danvers, Massachusetts, shows the canopy in 
damask ; but in both the above cases the bedspreads 
and the valance show a voluminious use of material. 
It will be noticed that the coverings go to the floor. 

The Derby-Rogers home is in early XIX Cen- 
tury treatment, Jouy prints with heavy linen val- 
ance. The canopy top is surmounted by a carved 
wood rail. 

An interesting treatment is on exhibition at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The bed is covered 
with embroidered linen; the linen is white, the em- 
embroidery red silk; it is now exhibited in one of 
the Institute galleries. 

We have the same sort of treatment in the bed- 
room of Major Nicholas Sewall at Secretary, 





In the bed shown below the drapery is Colonial and the spread is 
homespun embroidery. Photograph courtesy Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art. 
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A delightful old bed from Mount Pleasant: 1761. Photograph 
courtesy Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


Maryland. The fabric treatment appears to 
be crewel-work embroidery. 

A form typically Colonial is the bed- 
room of the Schenck house at Carnarsie Park, 
Long Island, built about 1775. 

From North Carolina comes an illustra- 
tion of the bedroom in the Francis Corbin 
house at Edenton, 1758. 

Back in 1756 they frequently did beds 
with a closed canopy, sometimes pleated and 
sometimes shirred, radiating from a central 
point. An interesting example is shown in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

A very profuse treatment is presented at 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, loaned by 
Miss Ella Parsons, who also exhibits a curly 
maple bedstead, American made and ex- 
quisitely upholstered. Another delightful 
example in the same museum is a bedstead 
of about 1800, a combination of linen, lace 
and cretonne, the back curtains being cre- 
tonne, the spread of cretonne, and the val- 
ances of linen and lace. 

A simple treatment is that at Cedar 
Grove, 1721-1795.. The bedspread home- 
spun embroidered, the draperies cretonne. 
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But quite the most dignified of 
them all is another Cedar Grove 
piece at Fairmount Park. Here 
the valance and side curtains are of 
toile de Jouy and the bedspread 
homespun damask. At Fairmount 
Park also is a delightful old bed 
from Mt. Pleasant, 1761, the ma- 
terials used being embroideries in 
combination with damask. 

In the home of the thrifty house- 
wife most of the material used was 
homespun or inexpensive prints. 
But there was no limitation to the 
richness of the treatment in the 
homes of the more affluent—and of 
affluence there was a plenty. There 
was great wealth in the Colonies, 
hereditary wealth brought into the 
South by English planters, and in- 
dustrial wealth, which was rapidly 
accumulating in the East and Mid- 
dle States. 

We are beginning to realize the 
masterly character of the furniture 
made by our first citizens, and 
not the least of their creations was 
the four-poster bed.—C. R. C. 


REMOVING GREASE STAINS 
FROM LEATHER 


ECAUSE of its porous char- 

acter, a condition that is not 
always overcome by its finish, it is 
sometimes difficult to remove grease 
stains from leather without subject- 
ing the entire piece of leather to a 
spray of warm benzine in a her- 
metically sealed tank. 

Benzine, petroleum and carbon tetra-chloride are 
satisfactory solvents for ordinary grease with which 
upholstery leather has become stained. All of these 
solvents, however, must be used with considerable care 
because there is always the possibility that in the re- 
moving of the grease, the solvent may be strong 
enough to remove the dye with which the leather is 
colored. By means of a small pad of clean absorbent 
cotton and a small quantity of solvent, the affected 
part is rubbed very cautiously, changing the cotton as 
often as is necessary to avoid re-applying the grease, 
as would be the case if one piece is used too long. 

Should the removal of the grease and the removal 
also of attached dirt or other weathering discolorations 
leave a light tinted spot, the color may be carefully 





Four-poster, canopied and draped in a little different style. From the Robert King Hooper house, 
Danvers, Mass. Photograph courtesy the Essex Institute. 


restored by the use of a weak spirit dye. The color 
should be applied very carefully and when almost dry 
should be polished vigorously with a cotton cloth. As 
a final finish a natural-colored wax shoe polish or a 
good polishing cream may be applied and rubbed. 


N outstanding feature of the very charming up- 

holstery department at McCutcheon’s is a col- 
lection of Chinese priest robes opened up and remade 
panel-like for table covers or for wall decorations. The 
department is also interesting in its offering of uphol- 
stered chairs. They buy the frames all upholstered ex- 
cepting for the covering and for coverings they utilize 
their remnants—damasks, chintzes, cretonnes—with 
the result that they have an active and profitable out- 
let without sacrifice. 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


E._.tior—John H. Elliott, president of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corporation since its reorganization a few 
years ago, and who since his connection with that 
firm in March 1920 has been in charge of styling has 
resigned, his resignation to take effect December Ist. 

Mr. Elliott has had a long and varied experience 
beginning with Liberty & Co. 
in England where he obtained 
his first knowledge of the 
home furnishings — business. 
He came to this country and 
joined the staff of B. Altman 
& Co., and progressed in their 
employ to the point where he 
was buyer and head of their 
upholstery department. This 
position he resigned to asso- 
ciate himself with Alexander 
Jamieson & Co., later the 
Barbe-McKenzie Corporation, 
where under his direction a 
JOHN H. ELLIOTT complete designing depart- 

ment was installed for the 
creation of their own designs of Darvel prints, the 
name by which their cretonnes were known. 

It has been Mr. Elliott’s practice for many years 
to visit the continent at stated periods, and he has had 
the satisfaction of seeing some-of the cretonnes of his 
own styling, made in America and sold in England. 

He has made no announcement of his future 
plans. 

ScREATON—F'red H. Screaton has resigned as 
director of foreign purchasing for the Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. It is said that he plans to establish 
a buying organization under his own name after the 
first of the year. 

SHieELS—Alfred B. Shiels has resigned as up- 
holstery buyer-for Lit Bros., Philadelphia, to assume 
the buyership of the upholstery department of the 
Namm Store, Brooklyn. 

WittiAMs—Philip M. Williams, who in Septem- 
ber resigned the buyership of the upholstery depart- 
ment of the John C. MacInnes Co., Inc., Worcester, 
to go with Rich’s Inc., Atlanta, Ga., terminated his 
engagement with the latter firm November Ist. 

Ross, Ropertr A.—By a reorganization of the 
staff of B. Altman & Co., Robert A. Ross, formerly 
merchandise manager of several departments in the 
store, including the retail and wholesale upholstery de- 
partments, will hereafter confine his entire attention to 
the firm’s upholstery interests. 

McCiay—B. A. McClay, recently in charge of 





upholstery, floor coverings, lamps, etc., with the 
Moorehouse-Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio, resigned 
October 30th. 

DoucLas—Walter R. Douglas, who has _repre- 
sented the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills on the Pacific 
Coast territory for nearly a quarter of a century, has 
resigned. He has made no announcement of his 
future plans. 

REED— Walter H. Reed, who has been head of the 
upholstery and carpet department of Stewart & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., for a considerable number of years, 
has resigned and according to reports is expecting to 
open a business of his own in that city. 

CorstN—Charles Corbin with headquarters at 
the Gates Hotel, Los Angeles, and representing Robert 
Le Fort & Co., in the western territory, has also taken 
the selling agency of George Royle & Co., in the same 
territory. 

Mooney-Raw.ttns—Harry V. Mooney, of J. H. 
Thorp & Co., and Miss Rhoda Ellen Rawlins, of For- 
est Hills, L. I., were married on October 4th by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick at the new Riverside Church 
on Riverside Drive, N. Y. This was the first cere- 
mony of any description to be held in this church, 
which opened officially the next. day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mooney will reside at 151 Prospect Avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

FELDMAN—I. Feldman is now covering the New 
England states and the Metropolitan district for Wm. 
T. Hornidge, New York. Mr. Feldman was former- 
ly with the Decorative Fabrics Corp. 

Mit_et—Arthur W. Millett, who is well known 
in the curtain trade throughout the country, was mar- 
ried on August 15th to Miss Lucy Stanton, at the 
Little Church-Around-the-Corner, in New York City. 

Bauss—Richard Bauss has recently joined the 
selling force of Weineck-Kollinger Co., New York. 
He is covering the Metropolitan territory. 

Corsett—Joseph E. Corbett, recently merchan- 
dise manager with the Houghton & Dutton Co., Bos- 
ton, has engaged with Ludwig Baumann & Co., to buy 
draperies, linens, blankets and comfortables for their 
entire group of stores in the Metropolitan district. 
Mr. Corbett entered upon his new duties on Monday, 
October 20th. 

VANDERHOOF—A. B. Vanderhoof, who has been 
covering the southern territory for the Stone-Cline 
Curtain Co., and some other interests, is now located 
in Boston where he is confining his attention to the 
lines of the Stone-Cline Curtain Co., in that vicinity. 

Perry—Du Pont Perry, recently upholstery buy- 
er with the J. A. Kirven Co., Columbus, Ga., has en- 
gaged in business for himself, handling home furnish- 
ings, draperies, shades and linoleum, at 1219 Broad- 
way in that city. 

Mr. Perry’s premises will be 80 x 30 feet, situ- 
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ated on the main business street, and he will carry a 
small but well-selected range of draperies and floor 
covering materials. 

Moencu—John Moench is now representing the 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. in Chicago and throughout the 
Northwest territory, with headquarters in the Littman 
Building. 

CHALMERS—James Chalmers, formerly with 
Adam, Meldrum, & Anderson Co., Buffalo, and more 
recently with the Mitchell & Parker Corp., in the same 
city has been appointed upholstery buyer for the Wm. 
Hengerer Co., succeeding to the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Jacob Pike, announced in last 
month’s UPHOLSTERER. 

(Continued on page 137) 





OBITUARY 
SE REET AINA aI 


HENRY FRANCIS THOMPSON 

The newspapers of October 15th carried the sad 
announcement that Henry Francis Thompson, head 
of the carpet and rug importing firm of Bollentin & 
.hompson, New York, had died on October 14th, fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

The deceased was 
recognized as an authori- 
ty on imported carpets 
and rugs, and was active 
in the operation of his 
business until March of 
this year. He had been 
identified with the floor 
covering trade for 45 
years, his first connection 
being with Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. about 1887, 
when that firm was 
known as one of the leading wholesalers and retailers of 
floor coverings in this market. -In 1900 Mr. Thompson 
resigned, to enter the wholesale importing business with 
Adam Bollentin, who at that time was agent for the 
factory of I. Ginzky-Maffersdorf. The firm opened 
as Bollentin & Thompson, with sales rooms at 34 
Union Square. On the death of Mr. Bollentin in 
1907, Mr. Thompson continued the business under the 
old partnership name. In 1910 the Beloochistan Rug 
Manufacturing Co. was formed for the handling of 
stock and special order Oriental rugs. At the out- 
break of the World War, importations from Austria 
being stopped by the blockade of the allies, Mr. 
Thompson made two trips around the world in search 
of new markets, and made new connections in China 
and India. 

Mr. Thompson is survived by his widow, his sons 
Ruland, Charles, and Elmer, all associated with him 





HENRY F. THOMPSON 


in the business, and four daughters.. The business 
will be continued by his ihree sons and George C. 
Clifford, who has been associated with Mr. Thompson 
for a number of years. 


DANIEL R. GREENWOOD 
Daniel R. Greenwood, president of the Globe Dye 
Works, Frankford, Philadelphia, died at his home in 
Frankford on Sunday October 26th, after a lingering 
illness. He was 63 years old. He was of the family 
that founded the business under the name of Green- 
wood and Bault in 1863. 





Empty Shelves Pay No Profit 
(Continued from page 109) 


There are other signs that point to a return ot 
courage in the wholesale selling field. 

The other day we read this notice, which had been 
pasted in each of the salesrooms of a well-known 
manufacturer :—‘““We have discontinued numbers for 
sale purposes. No change of price can be made on 
our running designs. This policy will be strictly ad- 
hered to.” The notice had created considerable dis- 
cussion and had already formed the subject of a con- 
troversy between a buyer and the manufacturing firm, 
but it was a visible and tangible evidence of a deter- 
mination on the part of this manufacturer not to be 
unfair to himself in his effort to accommodate sale- 
minded customers who demand price concessions as a 
basis of business continuance. 

Of course, we know that manufacturers are not 
entirely guiltless of a ready acceptance of certain 
‘“chiselling’’ for the sake of aggregate business. We’ve 
got to live they say, and if we don’t give in to price im- 
portunities others will, and so the game goes on. 

Sometimes a too fervid representation of the 
values asked and offered, comes dangerously close to 
a condition of mis-representation, as for instance, the 
following notice sent to the trade by a well-known 
manufacturing concern :—We have been informed that 
a damask has been offered in this market as our Sv- 
PER-DAMASK at prices below our list, supposed to haye 
been purchased at a very special low price direct from 
our mill. We wish to emphasize the fact that this is a 
false representation as the goods are an inferior qual- 
ity and not manufactured by us. 

In seasons of great prosperity gross profits offset 
minor losses which result from wasteful or loose meth- 
ods of marketing, ‘but when conditions become so 
stringent that unbridled leniency threatens to throw an 
entire industry into “the red,” measures are taken to 
stop every wasteful or questionable practice, and se- 
vere as the jolt may be, the retailer who this year has 
depended upon the wholesaler to “carry the bag” may 
find himself without defense in the face of a clamor- 
ing clientele and empty shelves. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 


Avenues and the firm will cater to the retail trade ex- 
clusively. 

The Clanton Furniture Company, Inc., of San 
Jose, Cal., has opened a branch at Mountain View, Cal. 

H. D. Phillips, of Los Angeles, for several years 
the Pacific Coast selling agent for A. Theo Abbott & 
Co., has been made Far Western representative of the 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 

A decorative studio has been opened at 5171 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, by Horace Brown, at one 
time in business in Duluth, Minn. 

Norman Miller, Jr. has made arrangements for 
the opening of a studio for interior decoration at 354 
College street, Woodland, Cal. 

Morris Spiegelman & Sons is the new name 
adopted for the Continental Textile Co., 1013 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles. The firm acts #as 
selling agent for several Eastern firms, including such 
houses as the Gould Mersereau Company, India Print 
Company, Rollinson Mills, Inc., Carlisle Draperies, 
Gordon Bros., Dixon Fabrics Corporation and Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co. 

Sam Weinstein, Ltd. has opened for business at 
Thirteenth and Washington streets, Oakland, with 
W. R. Whitthorne as manager. Draperies are among 
the lines carried. 

The Daynes Furniture Company has opened for 
business at 63 South Main street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the principals being members of the Daynes- 
Beebe Music Co. 

S. A. Sanders has succeeded to the business of 
the Medford Upholstering Shop, 30 North Grape 
Street, Medford, Ore. 

Alec Waugh, decorator for W. & J. Sloane, San 
Francisco, was married recently to Miss Lillian Dix, 
of New York, the wedding taking place at the famous 
Addison Mizner Rancho in Carmel Valley. 

Walter R. Douglas, Commercial Building, San 
Francisco, who for the past twenty-four years has 
represented the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills and Art- 
loom Rug Mills on the Pacific Coast, has severed his 
connection with these concerns. The upholstery lines 
will be handled in this territory by E. F. Gregory, of 
Los Angeles, while the rug lines will be handled by his 
former assistant, W. H. Bradshaw. Mr. Douglas was 
for years buyer of curtains and draperies for D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co. and in 1906 became the Pacific Coast 
selling representative of the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills. 

These firms are the only ones with which he 
was ever connected. Following a rest of a couple of 
months he plans to acquire new lines and again make 
the rounds of the trade. 

T. A, CHurcH. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE drapery illustrated on page 127 shows a novel 

treatment of an India Print as a drapery over 
French doors. This print measured two by two and 
a half yards, joined up the center. It was desired to 
create a simple arched and pleated drapery without 
obliterating the pattern of the India Print, and at the 
same time avoiding a great deal of labor. 

The space to be treated in this particular instance 
was rather narrow, requiring that the two yards of 
the width be gathered into not more than thirty-four 
inches. 

Assuming that this gives practically double full- 
ness and that the curtains at the side represent fifty 
per cent of the space, a piece equivalent to thirty-six 
inches was removed from the center in such a way as 
to leave an arched and scalloped top. 

A double hem was provided at the top of the 
drapery, which is shirred upon a goose-neck rod, the 
fullness on the rod is so arranged that to provide the 
twelve pleats a space equivalent to three inches is gath- 
ered together by threads on the back of the rod leaving 
two and a half inches of ungathered space between the 
heads of adjoining pleats. To keep the pleats per- 
manently in position, where they meet at the back, they 
are overcast together for a space of about eight inches. 
Each curtain and the scalloped portion between is 
trimmed with a deep fringe. The tie-backs are made 
from the lower border of the print, which was re- 
moved in the shortening of the curtain. 





NEW SOUTHERN DECORATING FIRM 


HE Black Decorating Co., Inc., Montgomery, 

Ala., is the name of a new concern in the interior 
decorating and fine home furnishings business. C. P. 
Black is president and Frank Lee Garrett, assistant 
manager. 

The store, which is located at 103 Commerce 
Street, has a show-window large enough to carry a 
full-size living-room or bedroom group. Adjoining 
this is a lobby twenty-five feet square, in which is dis- 
played groupings of English and Italian pieces. Also 
in the lobby and in the corridor leading back into the 
store proper, there are displays of fine hand-made tap- 
estries and hand blocked linens. There are also two 
smaller model rooms, one treated as a Colonial bed- 
room with draped bed and table, the other is an eariy 
American breakfast room showing influences of the 
French Provincial styles. 

The sales room contains no stock, but is arranged 
to show everything from usable samples, while the 
piece goods reserve is carried on the second floor ad- 
joining the workrooms for drapery and upholstery 
work, window shades and painting. 
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THIS MONTH*’S DRAPERY SUGEESTION — 
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For description see opposite page, 
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THE OFFICE OFLIRODIER, A 
NOTED FRENCH FABRIC 
DESIGNER DECORATED BY 
RUHLMANN 


Recently completed in Paris. The 

walls are of waxed oak and the 

chairs are upholstered in brown 
leather, 


MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE various lines handled by Weineck-Kollinger 
Company of New York are now being shown 

throughout New England by Ray W. Stone; who is 

located at 260 Tremont Street, Boston. : 


F’REEMAN Fasrics CorporATION is the new 

style name of the concern formerly known as -the 
Freeman-Ressler Corp. John Freeman is now the sole 
head of the company. 


FAcLe-Ottawa LeaTHER Co., have moved their New 
New York store from Gold Street to number 2 Park 
Avenue with entrance on Thirty-second Street. 


THE new Spring line of the Quaker Lace Company 
contains many new and original patterns that should 
prove a real sales stimulant. 


Tue Dallas factory of Vogue Curtain Factories has 
recently removed to 2508% Commerce Street, 
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A tapestry from the line of Stroheim & Romann. It is a repro- 

duction of a panel first woven in the town of Lille, the capital 

of Flanders, during the XVI Century, by one of the- several 

families of tapestry weavers in the town, the oldest and best 

known of which was the Wernier family, which came from Brus- 
sels to Lille towards the end of the century. 


where they are occupying much latger space than be- 
fore. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the New England 

Curtain Manufacturers, Boston, that the dates of 
the Annual Boston Curtain Show will be June 22-25, 
1931. 


[HE Upholstery Studio, 628-632 Madison Avenue, 

Memphis, Tennessee, is a new concern in that city 
engaged in the business of draperies, reupholstering, 
slip covers and cabinet making. The firm is composed 
of John A. Sitter, manager, Matthew J. Sitter and Jo- 
seph Sitter. 


[NFoRMATION which reached us just too late to 

be included in our last issue is to the effect that 
Weineck-Killinger Co., New York have been appointed 
sales representatives by the Piedmont Plush Mills, 
Greensboro, S. C., for New York State, Pennsylvania 
and New England. 


THE latest catalogue of the Venezian Art Screen Co. 

Inc., describing a number of interesting hand 
painted screens, some of which feature vigorous flower 
designs, and some of which have unusually attractive 
Spanish, Italian and French landscapes and figure 





An attractive panel new in the line of the Chester Lace Mills. 
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One ot a variety of plain and small figured upholstery damasks 
shown by the Robert Lewis Co. which are proving exceedingly 
popular as decorative furniture covers. These damasks are suit- 
able for tailored types of furniture. This fabric is 50 inches in 


width and can be obtained in a wide range of colors 


treatments is available for dealers and decorators. 


J. C. AtTKtiNnson, INc., 546 Fourth Avenue, New 

York, have been appointed selling agents for the 
line of furniture plushes manufactured by the Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Co., of Boston. 


GUNFAST gauzes in plain and antique stripes are new 

in the line of the S. M. Hexter Co. They are also 
showing a number of reps in a large variety of 
colors, and also a handsome striped lisere, which is rich 
in appearance but moderate in price. 


[ue Graphic Arts have honored “The Weaver,” a 

publication issued monthly by Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., in the upholstery trade, by choosing it for one of 
less than two hundred exhibits at their annual exhibi- 
tion at the Art Center. More than one hundred and 
fifty thousand samples of printing were submitted by 
printers throughout the United States. 


SCHIFF OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Davin Scuirr & Co., have opened a Chicago of- 

fice in the Heyworth Building, 29 East Madison 
Street, a building that has become a popular center for 
upholstery and drapery show rooms. 


Fred Ehrman who has been handling their line 





\n enlarged section of Velveray showing the short pile design on net. 


This novel curtain fabric is the product of David Schwartz Co., Inc., 
Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., agents. 
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for about a year in this territory is in charge of the 
office where there will be a complete showing-of their 
drapery damasks for Spring, including their new color- 
ful Shiki effects that have just been added to their 
stock. 


ALEX. JAMIESON LINE NOW STOCKED HERE 


THE line of madras and lace curtains manufactured 

by Alex. Jamieson & Co. Ltd., of Darvel, Scotland, 
is now being shown in this country by Arthur W. Mil- 
let, who has been appointed sole agent for the United 
States, by this company. Mr. Millet has recently 
opened an office and showroom at 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, where a complete stock of goods will be 
carried. The phone number is Ashland 9777. 


NEW STEAM BOX FOR FABRICS 


A SPEcIAL perforated copper steam-box for steam- 

ing upholstery piece goods has recently been put on 
the market by the American Plush & Velvet Press- 
board Co., New York. This company has for some 
time been manufacturing a portable electric steamer to 
be used in steaming fabrics on finished upholstered fur- 
niture and the new steam-box can be attached easily to 
It. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FOR KING OF SPAIN 


[t Is interesting to note that European royalty, in 
the person of the King of Spain, has complimented 
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FOUR OF .THE NEWEST FABRIC 
PATTERNS SHOWN IN THE 
WHOLESALE MARKET 


(Illustration, top left.) 
One of the newest patterns’ in the A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co. line of moderate priced ‘*Kapock’’ 
and chenille tapestries. This fabric is known 
as ‘“‘Veldro,”’ and is suitable both for drapery 
and upholstery. 


(Illustration, top right.) 
A 30-inch novelty moire shown by the S. M. 
Hexter Co. This fabric.is obtainable in seven 
colors. 





(lilustration at bott m Iecft.) 


A French brocade displayed by Peter Schnei- 

der’s Sons & Co. The background is green. 

with a design in which the predominating colors 

are gold, green, red and tan. It is 50 inches 

in width, and is obtainable with backgrounds 
of cream or copper. 


‘ 


(Illustration, bottom right.) 


One of the newest patterns in F. A. Foster & 

Company’s line of all-linen printed fabrics. This 

is said by the manufacturers to be washable 
and sunfast. 
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American industry by the purchase of an American 
automobile, one of the new Paige models. This car is 
upholstered throughout in Colonial Grain leather, the 
product of the Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 


ALL LINEN FABRICS IN FOSTER LINE 


A™onc the new things shown by F. A. Foster & Co. is 
a line of all-linen washable sunfast fabrics. These 
are suitable for draperies, and also for the upholstering 


of the smaller types of chairs, love-seats, etc., as the pat- 
terns are of a suitable character for this type of work. 
The material is 50 inches wide, and comes in a large va- 
riety of designs. 


SANFORD MILLS HAS NEW PATENT 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT was made to the stockholders of 
Sanford Mills, by Frank B. Hopewell, treasurer, to 
the effect that the company had acquired a new and im- 
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(Illustration, top left.) 
Block front bookcase with molded 
pediment top and delicate band inlay 
shown by ony Fuldner & Sons, 
nec. 


(Illustration, top right.) 


Renaissance arm chair with needle- | 


work seat and back in subdued tapes- 
try colors, shown in the line of the 
Nahon Co. 


(Illustration, bottom.) 


An over-stuffed sofa of luxurious 

type. The parts of the frame that 

show are solid mahogany, the cush- 

ions are down filled, and the tufting 

of the back is deep and comfortable, 

in the line of Wagner Furniture 
Co., Inc. 


oe eee 





portant basic patent, No. 1,778,196, 
covering the automobile upholstery 
plush used in the majority of cars 
today. By means of this inven- 
tion Sanford Mills are enabled “to 
produce a high grade pile fabric 
with less warps than heretofore 
necessary, at the same time not only 
maintaining, but improving the 
quality of the pile fabric at less 
cost.” 

The Sanford Mills are the man- 
ufacturers of Chase velmo fabrics, 
the name under which the pile fabric 
lines of L. C. Chase & Co., are mar- 
keted. 


STONE-CLINE CURTAIN CO. BUYS 
NEW ENGLAND CURTAIN CO. 


THE Stone-Cline Curtain Co., Bos- 

ton, have purchased the good- 
will, name and factory of the New 
England Curtain Co., of Fitchburg, 
Mass. This factory will be run as 
a separate unit, and will be devoted 
to the manufacture of medium and 
low priced curtains of the better 
grades. 

The manufacturing will be un- 
der the control of Joseph Stone and 
the sales department under Harry 
Cline. This firm now occupy four 
floors in connection with the manu- 
facturing carried on at their pres- 
ent plant, 19 Portland Street, Bos- 
ton. 

The firm have just registered the 
name “Beryl” on their permanent 
finished marquisette and also the 
name “Ravia” for another marqui- 
sette of lighter character. 
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TWO NEW FURNITURE BOOKLETS 


'T'wo interesting furniture booklets for the trade have 

just been issued by the H. Herrmann Furniture 
Company. One is a rather elaborate presentation of 
their fine line of period style office furniture, contain- 
ing large illustrations of serviceable and good-looking 
desks, chairs, cabinets, etc. The other is a smaller book- 
let, and shows a number of individual pieces and group- 
ings of their various types of home furnishings. Both 
of these booklets will be sent to anyone in the trade 
upon application, and should be informative to anyone 
dealing either in fine home furniture or equally fine of- 
fice furniture. 


THAMES TEXTILE CO. OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 


A. DRAPERY department was recently opened in Chi- 

cago by the Thames Textile Co., of Norwich, Conn. 
This new department is 1700 Heyworth Building, which 
is located at 29 East Madison Street. The office will 
be in charge of Fred Ehrman, who will also take care 
of the trade in the five adjacent States. This firm is 
now manufacturing a line of popular priced scrims, 
voiles, alpacas and marquisettes, in addition to their 
regular line of studio and waffle cloths. 


VENETIAN BLIND PAMPHLET 


A Most attractive folder has recently been issued by 

the Bostwick-Goodell Co., of Norwalk, Ohio, illus- 
trating in color their Victoria Venetian Blinds which 
have become very popular for home use in all rooms. 
These blinds are light, airy, graceful, and pleasing to 
the eye, and have the advantage over other window 
coverings of a like character that they shield the room 
from the direct rays of the sun without excluding the 
sunlight, which is softened by them and diffused to 
all parts of the room. They are simple to install, easy 
to manipulate, and can be used without interfering with 
decorative curtains or draperies. 


MORTON BROS. SHOWING CRETONNES 


[N ADDITION to their well-known lines of madras, cur- 

tains and yard goods, Morton Bros., Inc., are 
showing for this season fifty patterns and one hundred 
and seventy-five colors of cretonnes, made by’ William 
Foxton, London, one of the foremost manufacturers 
of English furnishing fabrics. 

The line consists of fine machine prints on cotton 
and linen, and stock is being carried in New York for 





A reproduction of a Sixteenth Century Italian chair is 
shown, from the line of the George P. Reinhard Co., 
Inc. The tapestry is genuine, hand-made in Florence 
in 1580. The colors are antique yellow, green, and 
multicolor flowers. The frame is carved walnut, with 
edges softened to create an Early Italian patine finish. 


the American market. The name Foxton has been as- 
sociated with fine furnishing fabrics for a great many 
years and it has an established reputation in this coun- 
try and Canada as well as at home. 


NEW IN JOHNSON LEATHER CO.’S LINE 


A Hicu grade quality of calfskin has been brought out 

recently by the Johnson Leather Co., Inc., New 
York under the name of Johnson’s “De Luxe.” It is 
finished in a variety of attractive colorings. 

Among the many new contracts on which this com- 
pany is working is that for the entire executive offices 
in the new Irving Trust Company Building at 1 Wall 
Street, New York and the Sterling Memorial Library 
at Yale University. 


NEW IN SINGH SINGH & CO.’S LINE 


AFTER a year or more of a combined business and 

pleasure tour of Continental Europe, Egypt and In- 
dia, J. J. Singh, president of Singh Singh &Co. Inc., is 
back in New York and is showing to the trade a va- 
riety of crewel embroideries which embrace a number 
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of changes in the color schemes of the designs and 
which make them especially adaptable for decorative 
purposes in the American homes. When visiting the 
important arts and crafts centres in India, Mr. Singh, 
drawing on his experience and contact with the market 
requirements in this country, was instrumental in ef- 
fecting a number of changes in the production of 
Kashmir wool yarn and the native Indian cloth called 
‘“Dosooti” of which materials their embroideries are 
made. 

In Saharanpur, which is in the United Prov- 
inces of India, and from whence Singh Singh & Co. 
Inc. import their carved screens and tables, his sug- 
gestions for merchandise more adaptable to the Ameri- 
can needs resulted in several changes in the manner of 
their production. 


DESCRIBING VELVERAY 


As announced in our last issue, Morse, Driscoll, Hunt 

& Co. Inc., through an arrangement with David 
Schwartz & Co., are now handling the entire produc- 
tion of Velveray curtain fabrics. For the informa- 
tion of our readers who are not acquainted with this 
fabric we wish to explain that Velveray is the name of 
a process of superimposing rayon figures on light 
weight curtain fabrics. The figure in the finished prod- 
uct somewhat resemble a fine cut velvet. This process 
is the result of several years of laboratory study, and 
its perfection gives to the buying public a curtain ma- 
terial which is distinctly novel. 





NEW MOHAIR FABRIC 


THe Samuel Rich Co. has developed an unusual cre- 

ation in upholstery textiles. This new fabric is 
a flat mohair. It is without pile, and is rendered 
moth-proof by a special process called Eulaniza- 
tion, although the durability is at par with ordinary 
mohair. While this is a plain fabric, its simplicity and 
fine texture render it especially suitable for Colonial 
type furniture. It is available in a number of many 
attractive shades, notably rust, green, gold, wood-rose 
and red. 


NEW KIRSCH BOOKLET 


A® IMPorTANT new book entitled “How to Drape 

Your Windows” has just been issued by the Kirsch 
Co., manufacturers of drapery hardware, at Sturgis, 
Michigan. 

This book is a worthy successor to previous edi- 
tions of drapery sketches and drapery information. It 
contains eighty pages of illustrations and explanatory 
text of drapery schemes together with the hardware 
and equipment necessary for the accomplishment of 
the pictured results. There are several illustrations in 
color including four room interiors together with a 
chart of suggested color schemes, and a color wheel 
explaining the theories of color harmony. 

While the book is valued at $1.00, the information 
contained therein is by no means indicated in the mod- 
est price. Particulars as to its distribution may be ob- 
tained from the firm at its headquarters. 


TAs 


The new Los Angeles office of Stroheim & Romann, at 816 S, Figueroa St. It is in charge of Wm. S. Johnstone. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1930 
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BRONX PARLOR FRAME CO. ADDS TO LINE 


[N their showrooms at 153 East 24th Street, the Bronx 

Parlor Frame Co. have augmented an already com- 
prehensive line of frames for upholstered furniture 
with many new models until at this time sample pieces 
in all of the prevailing period styles are represented. 
In occasional pieces, two and three piece suites their 
showroom pieces number several hundred models. 
While the demand of the decorative trade at this time 
has been more toward the specially built frames, their 
unusual stock of period and other models has served to 
meet the immediate requirements of decorators for in- 
dividual and exclusive frames. 


DAMICEL, A NEW FABRIC 


A NEW development in damasks is one just brought 
out by Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York, under the 
name of Damicel. This new cloth is a combination of 
celanese and cotton yarns which not only gives the 
cloth a distinctive softness and beauty, but also a dur- 
ability which makes it practical for both upholstery and 
overdrapes. The cloth is shown in ten color combina- 
tions, made more striking by the celanese yarn used in 
the background giving it a brilliant sheen in contrast to 
the designs which are of cotton in soft antique tones. 


DECORATIVE CHATS BY MALLINSONS 


A BROADCASTING series of decorative topics was in- 

augurated for a period of thirteen consecutive pe- 
riods over station WOR, at 5:45 on the evening of 
Monday, October 13th. The first speaker was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Averall Rogerson, whose subject was “The 
Living Room.” On Thursday, October 16th, Miss 
Ethel A. Reeve covered the subject of “The Dining 
Room.” On October 20th, Mrs. Margery Sill Wick- 
ware spoke on ‘Window Draperies.” On October 
23rd, Mrs. Shaw Thompson covered the subject of 
“The Small House in the Country.” On October 27th, 
the subject was the Man’s Room covered by H. G. Er- 
win. 


MULTIPLEX FIXTURES MODERNIZED 


Tue Upholstery and drapery trade who have long 

been familiar with the cabinet-type wing devices 
for the display of fabrics and curtains with which the 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. has supplied such a 
large number of wholesalers, manufacturers and im- 
porters, will be interested in the perfections recently 
effected bringing these products up to the moment in 


modernization and making them pleasing pieces of 
furniture as well as useful adjuncts of sales organiza- 
tions. ; 

Antique bronze finish of all visible metal parts 
including the outer frames of the swinging wings, to- 
gether with the finer cabinet work in the panel ends 
and canopies enhance the beauty of these fixtures tre- 
mendously. The new cabinet canopy eliminates the 
tamiliar sharp corners, and special lamp reflectors give 
the needed blue-white light from ordinary electric 
lamps. For smaller wares, the Multiplex Company 
nas just marketed a portable full revolving fixture 
that turns completely around in either direction. 
This is made of fine steel construction throughout in 
the new antique bronze finish. 


M. HALPERN & SONS FURNITURE FRAMES 


QnE of the older furniture frame manufacturing com- 
panies in this country is that of M. Halpern & Sons, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa. This concern has been mak- 
ing fine furniture frames for over forty years. Dur- 
ing all of these years, sometimes in the face of severe 
competition, M. Halpern & Sons continue to follow the 
standard they set at the beginning of their business, 
which involves the use of only selected hard wood, prop- 
erly dried, the assembling by dowel construction, and 
reinforced with heavy corner blocks, as well as endeav- 
oring to produce sturdy, serviceable frames. This firm 
has also taken thought of their product’s artistic char- 
acter, to meet the best requirements of their trade. 


EXPLOITING A NEW FABRIC 


[N a bedroom decorated in the French Provincial 

style and shown at the Du Pont fabrics exhibit at 
Atlantic City, N. J., the fabrics used for the draperies, 
table and some of the upholstering were of Toile de 
Rae, a recently developed fabric employing Du Pont 
yarns. The material in this instance was a Toile de 
Jouy effect, designed, printed and supplied by Wit- 
combe-McGeachin & Co. An illustration of this room 
appears on another page. 


ABOUT INDIA PRINTS 


A VeRy interesting booklet carrying on its title page 
the four words “All About India Prints” has just 
been completed by the Hindustan Art Co. 
The preface, which is signed by the president of 
the firm Dr. Ella Leidheuser, describes the purpose of 
the book, which, briefly epitomized, was to provide a 
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volume that would be helpful to the student, the mer- 
chant and the user of the printed fabrics, which under 
the inclusive title of India Prints have been admired for 
the skill of their native craftsmanship by Europeans 
and Americans, from before the sailing of Christopher 
Columbus down to the present day. 

In the sixty odd pages of this book there is a 
wealth of information concerning not only the history 
of India Prints, but the method of production, the 
meaning of certain designs and the application of their 
various forms to. present day furnishing requirements. 
There is a large number of excellent half-tone and line 
illustrations throughout the book, and a supplement il- 
lustrating standard designs and explaining the dimen- 
sions of the various available sizes. 

Information concerning the method of distribution 
may be obtained upon application to the firm at their 
New York headquarters. 


IN THE CHESTER LACE MILLS LINE 


‘Tue Chester Lace Mills are featuring a new and 
varied line of curtains. There are Vandykes, with 
hand-knotted fringes, in an exquisite maize color; 
and Helvetian curtains, which are Swiss and com- 
bination weaves, shown in a two-tone gold, This 
number is shown in a variety of patterns, and is 
termed ‘“Sun-Glo” Helvetian. There are also tail- 
ored nets in a variety of designs, both in plain ef- 
fects and dainty figured patterns, some with hems on 
the side, all ready to cut off and hang. One of these has 
an interesting Japanese lantern motif. This unique de- 
sign is shown in 36 and 45 inch widths. Large nets in 
combination weaves, as well as novelty nets with 
spider weaves, are among their 50-inch width numbers. 
These are in gold. Among their ruffled curtains are 
distinctive filets, 31 and 40 inches in width, with dainty 
tie-backs, with bow-knot designs, as well as modern- 
istic patterns. Panels in all widths, from 36 to 54 
inches, are among their wide range of patterns. These 
are shown in fringed, shadow, and filet effects, in 
either modernistic or more conservative designs. 


ACKNOWLEDGING AN INDEBTEDNESS 


[N THE construction of the drapery shown on page 

127, a great deal of the resulting beauty is attributa- 
ble to the use of a deep bullion fringe, furnished us 
for the purpose by the courtesy of the Consolidated 
Trimming Corporation, to whom we have also been 
indebted for the trimmings shown on the various 
draperies constructed in our office and illustrated each 
month throughout the year. 
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A NEW RENOVATING PROCESS 


A Fasric renovating process particularly for cleaning 
upholstered furniture is now being used by the 
American Renovating Co. Inc. of 230 West 58th St. N. 
Y. City. This process cleans the upholstered fabric with- 
out the necessity of removing it from the frame and is 
said to be harmless to the most delicate textile. It is 
also suitable for draperies, tapestries and rugs and 
acts as a moth preventive by destroying moth larvae. 


THE MONTAGUE-GOBELIN REMOVAL 


THE Business of the Montague-Gobelin Corporation 
has been removed from the premises at 10 East 
40th Street. 

The cretonnes and print goods which formerly per- 
tained to the business of Montague & Co., prior to the 
merger, have been installed on the fourth floor at 180 
Madison Avenue, where R. T. Montague’s interests are 
concentrated. — 

The balance of the stock consisting of heavy goods, 
tapestries, damasks, silks, etc., formerly operating as 
the Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., with L. B. Montague and 
his associates, has been removed to the fifth floor of 
225-4th Avenue. 

At this time it is not possible to state anything cor- 
cerning the future plans of the interests connected with 
the business, but by the time the next number of this 
magazine appears, it is likely that a definite announce- 
ment can be made. 


NEW IN ABBOTT LINE 


A. Tueo. Abbott & Co., are featuring a striking line 

of chenille fabrics at popular prices. These at- 
tractive patterns have an especial appeal in that they 
are both sunfast and water repellant. “Veldro”, a 
chenille tapestry, has an aquapruf treatment, and has 
been widely used in aeroplane and boat decoration, 
where the quality of durability is especially appreciated. 
It is suitable both for drapery and upholstery, and has 
a fine texture which makes it especially desirable. This 
firm is also featuring Oriental “Burmah” which is a 
yarn with chenille in combination with “Kapock”’ net. 
These make unusual draperies and give a colorful and 
unique appearance. The distinctive appearance of these 
new designs, and the fact that they are treated with the 
firm’s “Sunpruf” and “Aquapruf” processes coupled 
with their popular prices, makes them especially in- 
teresting for decorative purposes. 


- 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 125) 


WacGNER—Wnm. L. Wagner, the dean of.the west- 
ern distributors, is enjoying the unusual experience of 
his fiftieth anniversary with the Orinoka Mills. For 
many years Mr. Wagner has represented this house in 
the west, being associated with its development and ex- 
pansion since the days when its looms were controlled 
by B. L. Solomon & Sons, where he started-as a young- 
ster—an extraordinary experience for one man to be 
with one house for fifty years! And it speaks well for 
the man and the house. 

BurkE—On the first of November Edward J. 
Burke, for many years at Stroheim & Romann’s, joined 
the Orinoka Mills organization. Contrary to rumors 
the Orinoka Mills will continue its sales and production 
policies of the past unchanged. 

LeacH—J. D. Leach, has been appointed buyer of 
upholstery goods with the Moorehouse-Martens Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeding to the position recently 
held by B. A. McClay. 

BorstLEMAN—W. L. Borstleman is now covering 
the south for the Riverdale Manufacturing Co., suc- 
ceeding H. H. Van Zile, who will in the future cover 
New York, New England and Pennsylvania. 

Hans—Norman T. Hans is now representing the 
Willich-Franke Studios in Chicago and the middle-west, 
with offices in the Heyworth Building, Chicago, III. 

REINKEN—Howard Reinken, of Reinken & Co., 
Interior decorators and dealers in furniture, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., was elected president of the Chicago Carpet, 
Upholstery and Drapery Association at the recent 
annual meeting. 

MacDonatp—Arthur MacDonald has joined the 
selling force of the Royal Curtain Manufacturing Co., 
of Boston, Mass. He was formerly connected with the 
Manville-Jenckes Co., covering New England for that 
firm. 

BrowN—Saul Brown is now covering Illinois, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska for Singh Singh & Co., Inc., New York. 

Youncs—Fletcher V. Youngs has resigned as 
manager of the drapery department of Fred Butter- 
field & Co., his resignation to take effect December 
3lst. He plans to continue in the textile business 
under his own name, establishing a firm to be known 
as Fletcher V. Youngs, Inc. 

Mr. Youngs is well-known to the trade throughout 
the country, having been connected with the textile 
industry all of his business life. For the past sixteen 
years he has been with Fred Butterfield & Co. 

Le Fort—Robert Le Fort Sr., of Robert Le 
Fort & Co., Inc., has just celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. He has been in the embroidery business 
for fifty years—one of the few pioneers—and is still 
active as a skillful colorist, designer and producer. 
His son Robert Le Fort, Jr., is the executive head. 


FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 94) 


more intelligent human understanding of their psy- 
chology and their problems. Retailing has degener- 
ated from intelligent. merchandising into automatic 
robot bundle wrapping, and silently the consumer has 
been expressing her position by selecting other types 
of retailing distribution. One of these is the marked 
increase in the specialty shop. 

Mrs. Frederick laid great stress on the fact that 
Mrs. Consumer is now understanding the psychology 
of good dress and good furnishings in her home, and 
she winds up as follows: 

“T ask for the elimination of fly-by-night retail- 
ing, hectic changes, hectic competition, misrepresenta- 
tion and insincere price-cutting tactics. I ask for ade- 
quate assortments, styles and sizes. I ask for helpful 
intelligent constructive service; I ask for a merchant 
who shall be up-to-date scientifically as possible, but 
who can still give the human values which most of all 
the consumer expects from the retailer.” 


OR many years past we have heard members of 

the fair sex abused and excoriated for no other 
reason than that they have found their way into the 
decorative field; but to my mind their entrance has 
been a blessing. Woman has 
brought to the subject enthusi- 
asm that has created enormous 
patronage. The business appeals 
to the better class of women, a 
class who know the right sort of people who have 
money to spend. 

Not long ago I told of how Lady Asquith had hung 
out her shingle as an interior decorator, She received 
clients in a charming room, and gave them advice. I 
have no doubt a great many women stood lined up 
for hours awaiting an interview with her—not so 
much for what the dear lady could tell them that was 
important, but simply so they could boast of the fact 
that their house was planned by her; and all for a 
couple of pounds office fee. Think of it! Elsie de 
Wolfe wouldn’t have opened her mouth for less than 
a thousand—perhaps more. Remember the case of a 
Pittsburgh millionaire who sent for her, same as he 
would send for a plumber, to look over his house? 
Miss de Wolfe didn’t close any contract, but she sent 
in and collected a good big fat bill for time and ex- 
penses. I think it’s the only case on record where 
a decorator charged for the time spent in soliciting 
a job. 

Now the daily papers tell me that Queen Mary has 
gone into trade. She is much interested in English 
antiques, and hunts for them, and has a couple of 
agents in London who sell them for her. The agents 
get 25 per cent commission, and 25 per cent goes to 
Queen Mary, and eventually to her pet charity. 


THE LADIES IN 
THE DECORATIVE 


TRADES 
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THE REASON IS NOT IN DYE COST 

(Continued from page 116) 
from the limited number of such materials offered by 
responsible dealers, and not be allowed to believe 
that ‘there is no reason’ why other materials he likes 
better in appearance should not be just as good; for 
in every case such ‘reason’ exists as outlined pre- 
viously. 

But how many salespeople can afford to risk miss- 
ing sales by telling the truth and combatting an estab- 
lished belief which, if repeated too often, might result 
in losing their jobs. 

‘RESPONSIBILITY’ :—Now, comes the ques- 
tion of responsibility. No doubt, the retailer is hit the 
hardest, then the jobber, then the manufacturer—you 
are right. At least, it looks so at first sight and if you 
had not written that you would “appreciate a frank re- 
ply,’ it would be preferable to just admit it without 
entering into deeper examination of that part of the 
question, but a man of your character is willing to ex- 
amine all sides of a question. We believe—at least the 
writer believes—that when anything goes wrong, if 
we are not all hit to the same amount—which would 
not be just—that we are all hit in about the same pro- 
portion, which is just. Let us explain. 

First, who is at fault? Nobody; except, perhaps, 
the consumer who expects the impossible; and he is 
not at fault either, as he has gradually been led to be- 
lieve that he is not requesting the impossible. The re- 
tailer, if he is not promising more than he should, that 
is, more than his dealer promises him, is not at fault; 
neither is the jobber if he keeps in the same relation- 
ship with the manufacturer or printer who, in turn, puts 
his faith in the dealer in chemicals . . . . who gener- 
ally guarantees nothing, or at most to reimburse the 
price of chemicals which have not proved to be as they 
should. Could he guarantee more? We doubt it. There 
are sO many surprises in the production of dye stuffs! 
Let us take it for granted, and there is no reason to the 
contrary, that the chemist acts in good faith. His re- 
sponsibility must stop at the point where he makes good, 
in kind or money, for the defective delivery; and so 
forth all along the line, as otherwise where would it 
end? 

Let us assume that in $100.00 worth (at retail) of 
fine handblocked print, there is, say $2.00 worth of dye 
stuff (this is probably all there is). Could the chemist, 
who may make on it a profit of 50c to a dollar, be re- 
sponsible for the $100.00? And besides for lining, 
trimming, labor, etc., necessary for the making up of 
these $100.00 worth of fabric into a decorative furnish- 
ing? It would be so unjust that there would be no 
chemist who could remain in existence. By replacing 
the defective item he loses his profit and is penalized 
besides by losing the cost of the goods he furnished. 
All other people who have had anything to do in the 
transaction between the chemist and the consumer (dyer, 
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manufacturer, jobber) in view of profits, should stand 
the risk in the proportion of the profit they are charg- 
ing. 

Let us assume that the cost to the manufacturer of 


the fabric, when there is $2.00 worth of chemicals, is’ 
$30.00. He sells it to'the jobber for $40.00 ($10.00. 
Profit) who sells it to the retailer for $60.00 ($20.00: 


Profit) who sells it to the consumer for $100.00. ($40.00 
profit). | 


The excuse for a $10.00. profit by the. manu- 


facturer is in part for the risk he takes in bringing out’ 


patterns without the certainty of selling them and which 
may be a dead loss. The excuse for a $20.00 profit by 
the jobber is that on his shoulders rests the burden of a 
big stock of merchandise, requiring an enormous capital 
eating up interest and which may or may not sell. 
Where would be the excuse of a $40.00 profit by the re- 
tailer (twice as big as the jobber’s profit, four times as 
big as the manufacturer’s, twenty times as big as the 
chemist’s) who only purchases the goods after he has 


sold them, if it were not largely in certain risks that he’ 


also has to take? 

Far is it from our thought to say that his 
share is too large; if it were, competition would take 
care of bringing it back to:a right proportion. The 
reason for a large profit is to a large extent to cover the 
risks of business which increase the nearer one gets to 
the consumer. Bigger profits go with bigger risks and 
vice-versa! Any attempt to displace this fundamental 
principle would be wrong, which means futile! We be- 
lieve when everyone does his utmost, the proportion of 


possible loss should be the same as the one of prospec- 
tive profits. 


Now, can anything be done to relieve the present situ- 
ation of disappointments and dissatisfaction? We see 
two ways tending toward reducing it to a minimum; 
one is for the dealer nearest to the producer to bear 
constant pressure on him—to spare no effort or ex- 
pense towards using the best dyes he can secure with- 
out spoiling the artistic effect of his goods, the other 
way, which is just as important, is for the dealer near- 
est the consumer to tell him the plain truth. 

We try to do our share; and if all wholesalers and 
retailers did, the public would soon have a real compre- 
hension of the facts, instead of expecting the impossible 
and then being disappointed. Until plenty of colors and 
shades in good dyes are found, we are afraid nothing 
better can be done, and although our views are not of 
the most optimistic kind, we believe they reflect the 
true conditions of the present. Please accept them in the 


spirit of cooperation which has dictated our answer and 
believe us. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
PIERRE POZIER, 
Vice-President.” 
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ADDITIONAL OBITUARY 
FREDERICK S. GAGE 
As we go to press we are informed of the death of 
Frederick S. Gage which, after a period of ill health for 
the past two years, occurred on November 10th. Mr. I 
Gage was seventy-six years old. His funeral services N every phase of American 
were held on the 13th, at the First Congregational life the influence of the 
Church, of Montclair, N. J., where he has resided for home predominates. No other 
many years. He leaves a brother and two daughters. single factor — oo lenge 
Mr. Gage was born in Boston; and after growing up to i pee te age 
, in the upholstery business he came to New York and social end er none 
2 -became European buyer for several. wholesale houses, ee a ee : Sea — 
the last being the old Arnold, Constable & Co. For mnenniennt: Shanty 0 «ie 
: : jective the stengthening of 
many years he acted as selling agent for foreign manu- 
Te a the home appeal through 
facturers, until his health gave way. He was highly . 
the enhancement of home 
respected, both here and abroad. : 
attractiveness and charm 
COSTLY FABRICS IN THORP’S NEW LINE merits the sincere support 
ee. of every thinking citizen.” 
Ty . . 
VIDENTLY J. H. Thorp & Co. think there is a Extract From Letter of Presi- 
dollar or two in the country yet, as their new line dent Hoover To The National 
- of eighty fabrics in brocades and damasks ticket up Home Furnishings Committee 
to $375.00 a yard, (subject to the usual discounts). 
These are 24, 25 and 28 inches in width, and are all 
hand-woven. 
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SALESMEN—now covering department stores, furniture and 
carpet trade, can make profitable connection handling estab- 
lished line known from coast to coast. State qualifications ; 
commission basis. Address “Profitable,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
POSITION WANTED—ENGLISHMAN with long and va- 
ried experience in decorative furnishing. Able to prepare 
and estimate own work. Would be valuable in business where 
executive knowledge could be used. Highest references. Ad- 
dress “Executive,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN-—29, wishes position with reputable importer, 
manufacturer, or jobber of high class decorative fabrics and 
glass curtain materials. Decorator for over seven years; 
thorough knowledge of decorative fabrics and their proper 
application. Exceptional on ensembles and color schemes. 
The highest type of man, capable of meeting the most select 
clientele on the sales floor or by appointment. Address “Pro- 
gressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New England States to carry on 
commission basis as a side line upholstering frames, calling 
on interior decorating trade (non-conflicting line). Oppor- 
tunity for live wire. Address “Advance,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
DESIGNER of highest quality in furniture; modernistic 
architectural interior decoration; perspective; water color, 
details, desires position. Hendrik Sendker, 30-34 Fourth Ave., 
Astoria, Long Island. 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE STYLIST wanted by a 
New York maker and retailer of fine upholstered furniture. 
The woman we seek must have sound commercial sense in 
addition to good taste, and a thorough knowledge of furniture 
design and construction. We want her particularly to select 
furniture coverings of appropriate cost, in colors that will 
appeal. She must be able to advise clients in their problems 
of home decorations, and assist salesmen in selling. Kindly 
state all experience, education, etc. Address “Stylist,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY FORELADY desires position account firm dis- 
continuing business. Capable of handling large workroom, 
designing and estimat‘ng. Can furnish best references. Twe' ve 
years’ experience. Address “Forelady,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE—Practical, experienced factory man, formerly 
president and treasurer of large curtain factory, with thor- 
ough knowledge of accounting, organizing, and systematizing, 
desires to locate with concern that can offer a future to right 
man. Money of secondary consideration to right proposition. 
Will go anywhere. Address “Practical,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
HAVING A WELL EQUIPPED UPHOLSTERY and 
drapery shop, with 33 years of practical experience, I am 
able to offer my services to interior decorators. A. L. 
Marquardt, Maytair Theatre Building, 1450 North Broad 
Street, Hillside, N. J. Tel. Bigelow 2-1676, 
FACTORY EXECUTIVE, able to organize factory and over- 
_see the manufacturing of novelty curtains of all descrip- 
tions, costing and styling, can furnish satisfactory references 
as to ability and character. Address “Organizer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN MAN—Experienced foreman, designer, cutter, 
popular priced ruffled curtains, panels, bedspreads. Thor- 
ough knowledge production. Energetic, conscientious worker ; 
best of references. Address “Energetic,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—30, desires position with high 
class studio, furniture or department store. Thorough 
knowledge of period treatments; original ideas; excellent col- 
orist. Present qualifications are backed by three years art 
school and eight years practical experience as successful deco- 
rator. Address “Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED for States: Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas; to sell palm fibre and jute webbing to upholstered furni- 
ture trade. Address “Palm and Jute,” care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of his 
own high-grade line for living room, dining room, and bed 
room, recently retired from the manufacturing business, offers 
his services to a few non-competitive manufacturers to style 
and design their lines and supervise production of their sam- 


ples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean-Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 





CAPABLE ASSISTANT—Would like position as assistant 
to buyer and manager of large drapery department, where 
eight years of selling and decorating experience in supervising 
every type of decorative treatment, from simple houses to 
large city clubs, would prove an asset to his position. A 
young man who is capable of assuming responsibilitv; has 
vision, personality, and accustomed to modern merchandising 
methods. Address “Sold,” care The Upholsterer. 3 
SALESMAN—Many years’ experience South or Pacific 
Coast, is open for road position or inside house salesman; 
novelty, lace curtains, or drapery lines considered. Address 
“Well-known Salesman,” care ithe Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY LINES WANTED—direct from mills only, by 
an experienced salesman of twenty years; have an estab- 
lished trade in Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 
Best of references. Address Thomas J. Lappin, 2509 Garfield 
Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SALESMEN to represent manufacturer of bias drapery trim- 
mings, chintz edgings and shelf trimmings, also a number of 
specialty items for the upholstery and drapery departments. 
This line is well advertised and manufactured by a concern 
with an AAI rating. Our line can be handled in conjunction 
with non-conflicting lines on a strictly commission basis. State 
territories traveled and lines carried. Address “A-A-1,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
OPEN FOR POSITION—A directing manager and buyer for 
high class upholstering, decorative furniture and art goods 
departments. Well acquainted with European and American 
markets, successful] organizer, sales promoter and merchan- 
diser. Interested parties address: H. D. B., care The Up- 
holsterer. 
CONNECTION WANTED: As a stylist and buyer for 
wholesale upholstery house. Knows the European and 
American markets, understands construction and direction of 
designers. Well known amongst the retail trade and its re- 
quirements. Knows values, sales promotions and merchandis- 
ing. Address: “A Big Man for a Big Job,” care The Up- 
holsterer. _ 
SELLING AGENT with large following amongst jobbers and 
department stores in New York City, near by and Middle 
Western States, is looking to connect with manufacturer of 
low priced damask and draperv fabrics. Strictly commission 
basis. Address “Large Following,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN PRODUCER—with A-1 following curtain and 
drapery manufacturers in metropolitan area, desires to 
represent mill or connect with a reputable line. Commission 
basis. Address “Producer,” care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS OF DRAPERY FABRICS desire the services 
of a progressive young salesman with pleasing personality 
to call oa ew York City decorators. State experience, age, 
and religion. Address “Personality,” care The Upholsterer. 
THE OUTPUT OF TWENTY-FIVE TAPESTRY LOOMS 
can be distributed by nationally-known mili representative 
with successful selling record among upholstered furniture 
manufacturers. Address “Review,” care The Upholsterer. 
FACTORY MANAGER—well known for increasing produc- 
tion and lowering cost, thoroughly experienced in all fac- 
tory details, now connected with one of the largest firms in 
New York, desires to change position. Would consider offer 
to take complete charge of curtain, bed-spread, and drape 
factory. For further information address “Factory Mana- 
ger,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—12 years experience in the Middle West, de- 
sires a line. One that can with hard work and a wide ac- 
quaintance among the Drapery Buyers produce worthwhile re- 
sults. Address “Hard Worker,” care The Upholsterer. 
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